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OUTSIDE PERSPECTIVES ON TRANSITIONING SECURITY 
TO THE IRAQI SECURITY FORCES 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee, 

Washington, DC, Wednesday, March 28, 2007. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:44 p.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Marty Meehan (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARTY MEEHAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM MASSACHUSETTS, CHAIRMAN, OVER- 
SIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much for your patience. We had 
a vote over at the House, but we are going to get started. 

I spoke to Mr. Akin on the floor. He said that he would be a cou- 
ple of minutes late, but I think Mr. Miller will take his place if he 
is not here. 

Good morning, and welcome to the first open hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Oversight and Investigations. 

Today, we will continue our examination of the most pressing 
issue facing the country: the war in Iraq. 

The Iraq Strategy Review unveiled by the president on January 
10th identified the continued strengthening of the Iraqi Security 
Forces (ISF) and the acceleration of the transition of security re- 
sponsibility to the Iraqi government as an objective achievable in 
the next 12 to 18 months. Key to whether this transition will be 
successful will be the capability of the ISF, both military and po- 
lice. 

In addition to a number of full committee sessions, this is the 
fourth time that our subcommittee has met to consider the develop- 
ment of the Iraqi Security Forces. 

In the closed briefings we held this month, we learned about 
ISF’s logistics systems and issues related to size, composition, 
training and end strength of the Iraqi Security Forces. Last week, 
we examined financial aspects of the transition of funding respon- 
sibilities to the Iraqi government. 

In today’s hearing, we will receive testimony from experts who 
have been analyzing the development of the ISF. The witnesses’ 
testimony will cover a variety of issues associated with the admin- 
istration’s goal of transitioning security operations by January 
2008, including manning, training and equipping the Iraqi Security 
Forces, the logistical and ministerial support necessary to sustain 
the ISF and, most importantly, the actual and projected capabili- 
ties of the ISF. 


( 1 ) 
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Other issues we would like to address include the critical role 
that advisers and transition teams play in assessing the perform- 
ance of Iraqi Security Forces, the degree to which we have relied 
on contractor support for the development of the ISF, and the tran- 
sition of primary financial responsibility for the Iraqi Security 
Forces. 

We hope to hear our guests’ frank appraisals of whether it is re- 
alistic to expect the Iraqi Security Forces to take the lead in pro- 
viding security by January 2008. Today, we hope to hear about the 
Department of Defense’s (DOD’s) challenges and recommendations 
for overcoming those challenges. 

Today, this hearing will begin with testimony from Dr. Anthony 
Cordesman, who holds the Burke Chair in Strategy at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. He will be followed by Dr. 
Frederick Kagan, a resident fellow at the American Enterprise In- 
stitute; Mr. Robert Peri to, who is a senior program officer with the 
United States Institute of Peace; and Ms. Olga Oliker, who is sen- 
ior international policy analyst with the RAND Corporation and 
served with the coalition provisional authority (CPA). 

To encourage discussion, I would like to follow the same less for- 
mal procedures today that we have in our prior briefings. I have 
talked with our distinguished ranking member, and he has agreed 
to dispense with the five-minute rule during today’s hearing. 

So, pursuant to Rule 11(b)(2) of the rules of our committee, the 
subcommittee will dispense with the five-minute rule, allowing 
questioning to proceed as subcommittee members express interest 
rather than strictly by seniority. I will endeavor to alternate in rec- 
ognizing members between the majority and minority. 

I would like to remind everyone that, while this is an open hear- 
ing, we have received closed briefings in which classified informa- 
tion was presented. So, please, be mindful of anything that you 
might say based on what you heard in earlier briefings. 

Welcome again to our witnesses. We appreciate you taking the 
time. We looking forward to your remarks. 

We will take your whole text for the record, if you wish, but we 
would like you to present remarks fairly briefly so that we can get 
to our questions. 

And now, in lieu of Mr. Akin, I would like to turn to Mr. Miller 
for any opening remarks that he may have in Mr. Akin’s absence. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Meehan can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 43.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM FLORIDA, OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Miller. Yes, I thank the distinguished chair, and I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Akin’s remarks be submitted for the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Akin can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 45.] 

Mr. Miller. To the witnesses, thanks for being here today. 

Dr. Kagan, it is good to see you again, sir. 

Before we get to your testimony and the questions that we will 
have to ask, I think some points need to be made. 
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Certainly, criticism of the ISF and our training efforts is easy to 
come by these days, you see it everywhere, but as most of us would 
say, what is the alternative? I, for one, and I think every member 
of this committee does not believe that we should have American 
troops in Iraq indefinitely. So, as a reminder, I think we must suc- 
ceed in this mission. 

I believe Dr. Kagan has said it very well. From the outset, it 
would have been wiser to see the ISF as a force that could assist 
the coalition in suppressing the Sunni Arab insurgents, al Qaeda 
and related terrorists, and then Shiite militias, b^ut that would, 
above all, be able to maintain order once it had been established. 

The President’s new strategy has embraced this more realistic 
view, and events on the ground are beginning to validate this ap- 
proach. So, in order to ensure success, we as a congress must be 
wary of requesting too many documents that are at the tactical 
level and in previous wars would have never been available due to 
the lack of current available information technology assets. 

But, on the other hand, our friends at the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense must ensure that they meet our requests for relevant 
documents in a timely manner, and if the department does not 
want to submit them to Congress, they should say so and not just 
slow roll us. 

Last, we must keep the proper perspective on this entire endeav- 
or. In our instant gratification society, it is easy for someone in 
Washington, D.C., to say the level of illiteracy amongst Iraqi re- 
cruits is too high. Throughout history, many armies and navies 
conquered entire civilizations with thousands of illiterate soldiers. 
Training coupled with effective leadership and accountability are 
key, and I hope at some level our subcommittee can address these 
issues. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Akin, he just read your remarks. He did it quite well. 

Mr. Miller. You were very good. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you. 

Mr. Meehan. Dr. Cordesman, if you could begin. 

Again, thank you very much, and I apologize for being late. We 
had a series of votes. 

Dr. Cordesman, if you could start? 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANTHONY H. CORDESMAN, ARLEIGH A. 

BURKE CHAIR IN STRATEGY, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Dr. Cordesman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared a detailed formal statement and analysis of Iraqi 
Security Forces, and I do request it be included in the record. It 
describes a whole series of issues in the development of these forces 
that, I think, show clearly that they are years away from being 
ready to take over the mission in early 2008. 

But, in my brief oral remarks, however, I would like to strike a 
somewhat different theme. Nearly half a century ago, I entered the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense at a time when it was neoliberals 
that had thrust us into a war in Vietnam. Over the years that fol- 
lowed, I saw the same tendency in that war to downplay the risks 
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and threats and the internal divisions in the Nation where we 
fought that I see in the way this Administration treats the Iraq 
war today. 

I also saw a subculture build up within the executive branch that 
exaggerated our successes in introducing democracy, in using for- 
eign aid and in bringing security to the people. I saw a shift over 
time from reliance on to our own forces to what we call Vietnam- 
ization, and then I saw withdrawal from a nation where we had 
created a government and military forces that remained dependent 
on us — for money, for vast amounts of weapons and supplies, and 
for the threat that Vietnam would be bombed if it invaded. 

The Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) was never running 
for independent action. It had made real progress in many areas, 
and key units did fight well and with great courage, but its overall 
development and capabilities, however, had been grossly exagger- 
ated in virtually all of the reporting to the Congress and indeed to 
the Secretary. It remained dependent on American support, and 
when the Congress ceased to fund and provide aid and the U.S. 
ceased to provide a credible threat to North Vietnam, it could not 
possibly survive. 

Much of the tragedy that has followed has been eased with time. 
Vietnam is now a friendly state and making progress in many 
areas. The fact remains, however, that I watched for nearly three 
decades as many of the ARVN and as Vietnamese intelligence cad- 
res which had served us remained in camps and were subject to 
threats and constant political pressure. When I visited Vietnam 
several years ago, I found their sons and their grandsons were still 
under that pressure. 

As I testify today, I cannot forget these experiences. I cannot for- 
get the problems we created by exaggerating our successes in Viet- 
nam, in training Lebanese forces in the 1980’s and, indeed, as we 
have done in the first five years in Afghanistan. 

We have been where we are in Iraq several times before, and we 
have done great damage to the countries we were supposed to aid 
in the process. We are now dealing with the legacy of 
neoconservatives in a badly planned and executed gamble with the 
lives of 27 million Iraqis. We have again lied and exaggerated our 
progress in political development, in security efforts, in economic 
aid and in the development of post-country forces. 

For the second time in my life, I fear that we are going to see 
a failed president and a failed administration preside over a failed 
war. I cannot promise you that we can avoid this. The chances are 
all too great that we cannot. 

I cannot believe, for example, that we can ever succeed in Iraqi 
force development unless we can succeed in persuading the Iraqis 
to achieve political conciliation between Arab Sunni, Arab Shiite 
and Kurd. As General Petraeus and many other senior military of- 
ficers have said, the key to security is not military. It is political. 

I also cannot deny that much of the official reporting on Iraqi 
force readiness and progress in Iraqi force development is the same 
tissue of lies, spin, distortion and omission I saw in Vietnam. There 
is no integrity in the reporting on manpower and in the number 
of units in the lead. Very real progress and success has been dis- 
torted and exaggerated almost to the point of absurdity. The criti- 
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cal linkages between creating effective regular military forces and 
creating effective police, rule of law and government services have 
been misrepresented or ignored. 

As in Vietnam, we have downplayed the present and future de- 
gree of Iraqi dependence on U.S. equipment and aid. We have 
downplayed how dependent these forces are and will remain in on 
U.S. air power, armor, artillery, embeds, partner units and support. 

I have seen us rush undertrained, underequipped and inexperi- 
enced units into combats and missions for which they were not 
ready. I have seen us basically create a force that can sometimes 
win, but is not ready to hold and is certainly not ready to build. 

And now when I come before you this committee, this country is 
in the middle of an ever more bitter partisan debate over with- 
drawal from Iraq. The irony is, however, that we may collectively 
be moving toward a bipartisan effort to rush our forces out of Iraq 
years before Iraqi forces are really ready and with far too little re- 
gard for the human cost to Iraq and our strategic position in the 
Gulf 

The Congress seemingly wants out in order to end the war. The 
administration seemingly wants a cosmetic victory in Baghdad to 
declare victory and to leave. We may have to leave. Open civil war, 
failure at conciliation, the inability to provide nationwide security 
and/or a steadily more bitter low-level sectarian and ethnic conflict 
may leave us no choice. 

But I urge you in your deliberations to think long and hard about 
such actions and particularly about abandoning Iraq too soon if 
there is still hope. I urge you not to confuse the lies and exaggera- 
tions about ISF readiness with our ability to rush out of Iraq and 
leave the fighting to them. I urge you not to ignore the real 
progress these forces have actually made and what a meaningful 
and honest long-term force development program could do over the 
next three to five years if Iraq moves toward conciliation. 

You cannot win by relying on these forces to take over in Janu- 
ary 2008. They need years of continuous support. We talk about 
long wars and winning them. It takes patience, resources, persist- 
ence and time, but there is a core of real competence under the 
smokescreen of spin and propaganda. 

As long as there is real hope of broader progress in Iraq, the ISF 
and the Iraqi people should no more have to pay for the mistakes 
of American neoconservatives than the ARVN and the Vietnamese 
people should have had to pay for the mistakes of neoliberals. 

Thank you. 

[The document submitted by Dr. Cordesman can be found in the 
Appendix on page 81.] 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

Dr. Kagan. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK W. KAGAN, RESIDENT 
SCHOLAR, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE 

Dr. Kagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. It is a pleasure to be here before you speaking about 
this extremely important topic. I will try to keep my remarks brief 
so that we can get to your questions and address your concerns. 
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I would like to pick up on one comment that Dr. Cordesman and 
many others have made, which is the consistent comparison be- 
tween Iraq and Vietnam. 

Apart from the many, many, many obvious differences between 
Iraq and Vietnam, including the differences between jungle and 
desert and the fact that there were hundreds of thousands of North 
Vietnamese conventional soldiers in South Vietnam which rather 
complicated the task at hand, one of the most important dif- 
ferences, I suspect Dr. Cordesman would agree with me on, is the 
consequences of leaving the Vietnam were far less than I fear the 
consequences of leaving Iraq prematurely would be, and that is 
something that I think we must take into consideration. 

We can talk as much as we want to about similarities and dif- 
ferences between these conflicts, but we should not in any way take 
it for granted that the consequences of making the same decision 
today will be the same as they were then, which is to say decades 
of the sort of hardship that Dr. Cordesman so pointedly described 
followed ultimately by some sort of reconciliation and no great 
pain. I do not believe and many analysts do not believe that that 
would be the likely result of a premature withdrawal from Iraq. 

I would like to start by pointing out that what we have actually 
accomplished in Iraq with the Iraqi Security Forces in the past four 
years — really three years is about how long we have been actively 
working on trying to get the right sort of Iraqi Army going — has 
really been rather remarkable. We have something like 135,000 
soldiers in the Iraqi Army trained to some standard, not as high 
as we would like necessarily, but not nonexistent, equipped to a 
basic standard, again not as high as we would like, but still 
equipped. 

I would like to remind the committee that 135,000 soldiers is 
larger than the standing armies of France and Britain and that we 
started from scratch. And we started from scratch doing it all over, 
building an army of the sort that Iraq has not seen before. Iraq 
used to have a conscript army on the Soviet model without a mean- 
ingful non-commissioned officer (NCO) corps. 

We have built an all-volunteer force that is more similar to our 
model with an increasingly professional NCO force. We have 
changed all sorts of things about the way officers are seen, the way 
NCOs are seen, the way privates are seen and the way they all re- 
late to one another. We have fundamentally revolutionized the way 
that the Iraqis think about their Army and what it is. 

We have done that in four years. That is quite a remarkable ac- 
complishment, and I think that we should keep that in mind. 

With the Iraqi police, we have been rather less successful as is 
well known, and I would like to pause here to make it a general 
comment, just to step aside from the Iraq debate and make a point 
that I think is vital for our national security across the board. We 
actually do not know how to build police forces very well, and by 
we, I mean not just the United States, but North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) because NATO has had the mission of build- 
ing the Afghani police and it has had the mission of building the 
police in the Balkans and it has been heavily involved in the mis- 
sion in Iraq, and this seems to be a capability that is not actually 
resident in the alliance. 
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It is objectively difficult. It is objectively difficult for the United 
States to do because we do not have a national police force or para- 
military capabilities to draw on. So, as we look at the difficulties 
that we face in Iraq here, I think we need to recognize broader dif- 
ficulties that it would well behoove us to address in a larger sche- 
ma. 

As I noted in my testimony, I would like to highlight again the 
expectations that the administration fostered and that many in 
Congress are now fostering and many people are attempting to fos- 
ter that we would be able rapidly to turn the task of establishing 
security in Iraq over to the Iraqi Security Forces were always exag- 
gerated and unrealistic, and I have never believed that that was 
an appropriate way to go, as I have noted on numerous occasions 
in the past. 

The tasks involved in creating peace when you have a large-scale 
insurgency morphing into insurgency and sectarian conflict are 
very likely to be beyond the means of a brand-new force that is 
only a couple of years into its existence, especially a force that has 
been formed in that context, and that is why I and others have con- 
sistently argued that before we can think about transitioning re- 
sponsibility for security to the Iraqis, we first have to take the lead 
with them in establishing a basic level of security that they can 
then maintain, and this has not been our strategy to date. 

Our strategy to date, prior to the President’s change of strategy 
this year, has been to focus on transitioning and transferring re- 
sponsibility, and we have been given a lot of metrics, which I agree 
are fairly meaningless, about how many Iraqi units are in the lead 
here, hither and yon. That has not been significant because we 
have not been taking the lead in fulfilling our part of our respon- 
sibility to help the Iraqis establish security in their country. 

We have finally started to do that, and I believe that the presi- 
dent’s strategy, which focuses on establishing security with the 
Iraqis so that the Iraqis, initially with our help and ultimately 
being weaned off our help, will be able to maintain the security 
that has been established, is the only reasonable approach and is 
an approach which I think is already bearing fruit. 

I would like to just mentioned a number of accomplishments that 
have been made not in terms of numbers but just in terms of re- 
ality. The Baghdad security plan, which the Iraqi government par- 
ticipated in forming and developing and which it has backed, which 
incidentally also has the formal stated backing of Abdul Aziz al- 
Hakim and even Muqtada al-Sadr, although he does not like the 
American participation in it, called for the deployment of nine Iraqi 
Army battalions and a similar number of Iraqi National Police bat- 
talions into Baghdad. 

Many people were skeptical that anyone would be able to accom- 
plish this feat because looking back at Operations Together For- 
ward I and II last year, the Iraqis were not able to deploy a smaller 
number of forces into Baghdad when we requested them to. 

This time around, we have it right with them, and there are a 
number of reasons for that, including fairly trivial things, planning 
for where the Iraqis would arrive when they got toward Baghdad, 
giving them extra hazardous duty and combat pay, giving them a 
normal deployment cycle and so forth. 
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We did not do those things in Operations Together Forward I or 
II. We have done them in this operation, and as a result, of the 
nine battalions called for, nine battalions have arrived. The have 
arrived at anywhere from 50 to 75 percent of their strength. The 
later in the sequence they have arrived, the higher their strength 
levels have been. 

General Dempsey reports that those units that have arrived 
under strength because soldiers chose not to come with their unit, 
that those soldiers will be dismissed, that they will be replaced 
from the pool of Iraqis who are now training to join the force; in 
other words, that the Iraqis are serious about getting forces into 
their capital to participate in the security plan. 

But this is not just about what is going on in the capital, and 
I think that we can talk too much about the Baghdad security plan 
without recognizing sea changes that have occurred in A1 Anbar 
province. 

For the first three years of this conflict, we thought — and most 
people thought — that the major problem that we faced was the 
Sunni Arab insurgency based in A1 Anbar province and allied with 
al Qaeda, and it was said that we would never be able to make any 
progress there and reconciliation was impossible. 

One of the things that was identified as a major problem was 
that we could not get Sunni Arabs in Anbar to join the Army or 
the police. We have seen that situation reversed in recent months. 
Al Qaeda has made a number of stupid mistakes, and we have 
done a number of things right, and as a result, the majority of 
major Sunni tribal leaders in Al Anbar have now turned against 
al Qaeda and are flooding the police forces at Fallujah and Ramadi 
with their sons who are now actively combating al Qaeda in the 
streets, something that would have been unimaginable even six 
months ago. That is a major accomplishment. 

In the north of Iraq, Multinational Division North has a single 
brigade to cover all of Ninewah province and additional parts of its 
area of responsibility (AOR), but one brigade in Ninewah province. 
It is supported in that endeavor by 18,000 Iraqi police and 20,000 
Iraqi Army soldiers. Now, the peace in Ninewah is certainly precar- 
ious, and there was an unfortunate incident just recently in Tal 
Afar that was reported. Obviously, the situation is not perfect. 

On the other hand, when you look at the force ratios in Ninewah, 
which is a very large area and includes Iraq’s second largest city 
of Mosul where there is a single U.S. battalion assisting Iraqis to 
maintain peace in a city of 1.8 million, you have to recognize that 
we have made significant progress there. The Iraqis have made sig- 
nificant progress in establishing a headquarters, a general Iraqi 
ground forces command, in establishing division headquarters. 
Progress is being made, as you have been briefed on, on logistics. 

Nothing is perfect. The Iraqi Security Forces are far from perfect, 
and I agree with Dr. Cordesman that it will not be overnight that 
you will see an Iraqi security force that is going to be able to func- 
tion independently. We have not until very recently even tried to 
create a force that could function independently. 

We have focused excessively on getting Iraqi light infantry into 
the fight rapidly at the expense of developing the institutional 
base. We are now addressing that problem. I think that we are cer- 
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tainly a year away from having that problem addressed. I cannot 
predict when exactly it would be possible to transition lead for 
maintaining security in Iraq over to the Iraqis. This is a war. You 
cannot make precise predictions about how long things will take, 
and I think we make a mistake when we can imagine that we can 
have a railway timetable for this conflict anymore than you could 
have had for any previous conflict. 

What I am sure of is that if we establish security beginning in 
Baghdad — Anbar is already establishing a much greater degree of 
security than it has seen before; Ninewah is also working toward 
establishing a greater degree of security; we will have to work in 
Salah al-Din and Diyala and other areas in Iraq — if we help the 
Iraqis to establish security, then we will hasten the day when we 
can transition responsibility to an Iraqi force which is also growing 
in strength and capabilities, not only through our embedded teams, 
not only through our training systems, but by partnering with our 
outstanding soldiers on a day-to-day basis where they see what ex- 
cellence in operations looks like and where they see what profes- 
sionalism looks like. 

That is an essential component. It is a component of this plan, 
and is something that I think will help lead us to the ultimate goal 
which we all share which is an Iraq that can maintain security, de- 
fend itself and function independently. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kagan can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 48.] 

Mr. Meehan. Mr. Perito. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. PERITO, SENIOR PROGRAM OFFI- 
CER, CENTER FOR POST-CONFLICT PEACE AND STABILITY 

OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE 

Mr. Perito. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you 
and the other members of the subcommittee for inviting me here 
this afternoon. I will give a summary of my statement, and I am 
glad to know that the entire statement will be submitted for the 
record. 

I have to say that the views that I express this afternoon are my 
own and not those of the United States Institute of Peace which 
does not advocate specific policy positions. 

The year 2006, which the Defense Department had declared as 
the year of the police in Iraq, ended with the completion of what 
was called the force generation phase of the U.S. Police Assistance 
Program. One hundred eighty-eight thousand police have been 
trained and equipped; 220 police transition teams were embedded 
with Iraqi forces; nearly 100 American advisers were working in 
the interior ministry. 

Now, these statistics are impressive, but they mask a troubled 
reality. In truth, U.S. military authorities did not know how many 
police there were in Iraq or how many police stations. They did not 
know how many people that had passed through our training pro- 
grams were actually serving in the police, nor could they account 
for the weapons or the equipment that had been issued. 

The Iraqi police were unable or incapable of controlling crime or 
protecting Iraqi citizens, and the Iraqi border police could not con- 
trol the country’s borders. Some Iraqi police commando units were 
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operating as sectarian death squads. Only five Iraqi provinces had 
an adequate number of U.S. police advisory teams. The Ministry of 
the Interior which controlled the police was administratively dys- 
functional and heavily influenced, if not controlled in some cases, 
by Shiite militias. 

Now, how did this happen? Under Saddam Hussein, the Iraqi po- 
lice were at the bottom of a hierarchy of security agencies. They 
were poorly trained, ill-equipped, badly led, corrupt, brutal and dis- 
trusted by the population. Their duties were largely limited to traf- 
fic control and dealing with petty crime. 

However, U.S. war planners counted on the Iraqi police to re- 
main on duty and provide internal security after the United States 
captured Baghdad. Instead, the Iraqi police took their weapons and 
went home. Baghdad was looted, and Iraqis were victimized by an 
epidemic of violent crime. 

Now, how did the U.S. respond to this? After weeks of chaos. 
United States military invited the Iraqi police to return to duty, 
but, by then, Iraqi police stations had been destroyed by looters, 
and their equipment and vehicles had been stolen. 

In May 2003, the United States Justice Department (DOJ) police 
assessment team determined that the Iraqi police could not main- 
tain order without extensive assistance and external aid. This team 
recommended the provision of 6,600 international police advisers, 
an extensive training program, new equipment and a major build- 
ing program to repair the destroyed infrastructure. 

In Washington, these recommendations were not acted upon, and 
little was done until the following year when a growing insurgency 
compelled action. The United States response was for the first time 
to put the Defense Department in charge of training a local police 
force. 

In March 2004, President Bush signed a directive which assigned 
responsibility for the Iraqi police assistance program to the Defense 
Department. The result was an emphasis on militarizing the police 
and utilizing the police to assist the United States in fighting the 
insurgency. 

The results were predictable, and they were tragic. The Iraqi ci- 
vilian police, the street cops, were not trained, nor were they 
equipped for this role. Concentration on the insurgents left crimi- 
nals free to operate with impunity and organized crime to flourish. 

When the civil police faltered, the U.S. military organized 
counterinsurgency police units, commando style units made up of 
former Iraqi soldiers, that were not given police training. In 2005, 
when a Shiite senior political leader took over control of the Inte- 
rior Ministry, Shia militia moved into the Interior Ministry and 
took over these police commando units. 

Now, what can we do about this? The current interior minister, 
Jawad al-Bulani, has publicly called for reform of his ministry and 
the purging of those police who are guilty of crimes and sectarian 
violence. Now, this is a good start. The United States should now 
double the number of its advisers and undertake the slow and often 
painful work of organizational transformation of the interior min- 
istry. 

The Iraqi police service, the street cops, need to be retrained, re- 
equipped and legally authorized to fight crime and protect Iraqi ci- 
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vilians. This will involve giving the Iraqi police service new author- 
ity to conduct criminal investigations and strengthen its organized 
crime unit and task force and authorizing these units to operate 
nationwide. 

The commando units that have been brought together under 
what is called the Iraqi National Police should be vetted, retrained, 
a process going on now, and then transferred to the Iraqi Defense 
Ministry along with the Iraqi border police. Transferring these 
units will bring them under closer U.S. supervision. It will also en- 
able these units to better perform their counterinsurgency mission. 

Today, all of the battalions and all of the brigades of the Iraqi 
National Police, with one exception, are operating in Baghdad 
alongside U.S. and Iraqi military forces. 

Now, that DOD has completed the force generation phase of the 
Police Assistance Program, it is time to transfer responsibility for 
the U.S. Police Assistance Program to the Department of Justice 
which should be placed in charge. Congress should give DOJ the 
authority and the funding to enable American law-enforcement pro- 
fessionals to work with and assist their Iraqi counterparts. 

Never before in all of the peace and stability operations in which 
the United States has engaged has the United States military been 
placed in charge of police training, and I agree with Dr. Kagan this 
is not a skill which the United States military nor our NATO mili- 
tary alliance partners should address. It is time to switch this re- 
sponsibility to civilian law-enforcement personnel who have done 
this work in many other countries. 

And finally, in December 2006, Prime Minister al-Maliki ordered 
the Interior Ministry to exert control over the 155,000 members of 
the facilities protection service. Now, this is an undisciplined collec- 
tion of ministry guard forces that the Interior Minister has publicly 
accused of engaging in crime and sectarian violence. This is a 
major step, new responsibility for the Interior Ministry, but it can 
only take on this responsibility with new and invigorated U.S. sup- 
port. 

These recommendations are within the capacity of the United 
States to undertake even under today’s dire circumstances, and I 
recommend them for your consideration. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Perito can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 56.] 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Oliker. 

STATEMENT OF OLGA OLIKER, SENIOR INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY ANALYST, RAND CORPORATION 

Ms. Oliker. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Meehan, Ranking Member Akin, distinguished mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, I am very honored to be here today. 

I was asked to talk about the Iraqi Security Forces, their devel- 
opment, and what I thought I would also talk about a bit is this 
question of how can we tell how well they are doing and how much 
they are improving. 

There is a very useful and very simple formulation that a col- 
league of mine, Terrance Kelly, who spent a lot of time in Iraq, has 
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put together on how can you tell what is going on with the Iraqi 
Security Forces, and what he says is it is a matter of quantity, how 
many of them not just are there total, but are there on the job and 
available to do the job; quality, what can they do; and loyalty, 
whom do they owe their allegiance to. 

The short answers to these three questions are that on quantity, 
no one knows; on quality, it is very limited; and on loyalty, it is 
severely fractured amongst sectarian groups, political factions, re- 
gions and individuals making up Iraq’s polity. I am going to touch 
on each of these in turn. 

On quantity. Dr. Kagan mentioned a 135,000 number for the 
Ministry of Defense forces. That is a number that DOD can tell you 
the Coalition has trained and equipped. As several people have 
mentioned, Mr. Perito mentioned, in regards to the police, they 
know how many people they have trained and equipped. 

They have no idea how many of those have left or died. They do 
not know how many people are gone. About a quarter of police and 
military personnel are off at any given point in time, a lot of them 
taking their paychecks home to their families because, in the ab- 
sence of a banking system, that is the only way the people get their 
money. 

There are also thousands of people serving in the Ministry of In- 
terior the Coalition did not train, and there are thousands of people 
who work for the government but do not work for the Ministry of 
Defense or the Ministry of Interior, including the facilities protec- 
tion service folks that Bob Perito just mentioned and also various 
agents of Iraq’s intelligence services. 

All these people are armed, and they are variably trained. 

The Iraqi government also cannot tell you how many security 
forces they have. They might be able to tell you how many people 
they are paying possibly, but a large number of the people they are 
paying do not show up to work, and in regards to the local police, 
they are turning over bulk sums of money to local governments, 
and those are the ones who are paying people. So quantity we do 
not know. 

Quality: I think you have a sense of who the different forces are, 
right? There are the Minister of Defense forces, which is the Iraqi 
Army, 99 percent ground troops. There are the Ministry of Interior 
(MOI) forces which are, on the one hand, local police, community 
policing, and the national police built, as Mr. Perito said, of the 
commando units that preexisted, put them all together, try to put 
them under some sort of control, with a primarily 
counterinsurgency mission. And then there are all these other 
structures. 

Training varies: different times, different programs, different 
trainers. People who joined the Ministry of Defense through the 
Iraqi Civil Defense Corps that became the national guard mostly 
got on-the-job training. People who joined the Iraqi Army from the 
start got very formalized training. Most basic training is now being 
done by Iraqis. 

Most of the training for everyone has been, as Bob Perito said, 
military training, and this is a problem. Military training is a prob- 
lem because when you are fighting an insurgency, policing makes 
the difference. Why does policing make a difference? Very simply. 
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fighting insurgents is about winning over the populace. Policing is 
about protecting the public. Military operations are about fighting 
an enemy. If you want the public on your side, they have to feel 
protected. 

Equipment: Equipment varies too. It is not very good. The enemy 
is usually better armed. Most Iraqi force personnel have an AK- 
47 and a pistol. Most of their vehicles are not armored. Mainte- 
nance and repair have been a problem. 

There are two very good reasons the Coalition has been reluctant 
to provide heavier equipment. One is fear that it will disappear, 
and the other is fear that the government itself will use it to op- 
press people. These are valid fears. But the end result is that these 
folks are not very capable. 

The effort now is on improving coherence and maintenance, but 
the core problems are still there. They are going to continue to be 
there for a while. 

The mentoring program, which has been mentioned, is very im- 
portant. It is important not just in improving these forces; it is also 
important in monitoring their capacity and seeing how well they 
are doing. But, again, most mentors, including for police, are mili- 
tary which creates problems for instilling policing culture. 

Military police are not the same thing as civilian police, so put- 
ting a lot of military police might be better than putting a lot of 
combat soldiers in, but it is still not the same thing as police forces. 
So it is not just a matter of getting more mentors out there. If this 
is really going to be successful, civilian mentors are going to have 
to somehow be found. 

A little bit on loyalty: The security forces, like Iraqi society, have 
been increasingly fragmented, also increasingly Shia. In units that 
used to be predominantly Sunni, structures like the Iraqi Armed 
Eorces Officer Corps, the Sunnis are leaving. They are being forced 
out. There is a real effort under way by members of the govern- 
ment to cement control, and the result is that some people are 
being forced out, and some people are leaving while they think they 
can still leave. 

Infiltration by insurgents we have all heard about, high levels of 
the militia membership. Also, if people are not personally affiliated, 
they might be intimidated, threats to their family, into cooperation, 
or they may not be loyal to militia, but they might still not be loyal 
to the Iraqi armed forces. They might be loyal to regional, religious 
or political leaders, which is not a big problem if you are talking 
about the Iraqi local police forces; they should be loyal to the com- 
munity. It is a problem if you are talking about forces you are de- 
ploying outside of their neighborhoods. 

The problem of sectarianism is a problem of the Iraqi political 
system, as Dr. Cordesman pointed out. Senior officials reinforce 
sectarianism because they are hedging against the failure of this 
experiment. They want to make sure that if a unified Iraq does not 
happen, their factions have enough fighters and their rivals cannot 
take control. Of course, in addition to contributing to sectarianism, 
it contributes to corruption and lack of accountability. 

I want to put us in a broader context also. Iraqi Security Eorces 
will never work without institutions to support and run them, and 
they will not work without a justice sector. The best police in the 
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world — ^you can build democratic, accountable police, but if there 
are no prisons and courts, you have nothing to do with the crimi- 
nals, and there are not, of course, judges or prisons in Iraq and ex- 
isting prison facilities, including ones run by the NLG and the 
MLI, so under the purview of this subcommittee, have been very 
credibly accused of abuses, and coalition personnel have had trou- 
ble getting access to them. 

If Iraqis are taking their future seriously as a unified state, they 
have to develop vetting and investigative capacity as well as being 
helped to develop a judicial system. They need to work to ensure 
loyalty of the security forces to the state, not to its components. 
They need to investigate malfeasance at senior levels. 

In the past when senior personnel have been found complicit in 
abuses, they were not fired; they were reassigned. So, when we see 
senior personnel with strong connections to the current political 
leadership brought to trial for abuses, we will know that something 
has changed. We have not seen that so far. 

In the meantime, as we have heard already today, we read about 
more and more units and regents transitioning to Iraqi control. 
Now, as you know, if you read between the lines or if you read the 
small print, when units transition, they are still very dependent on 
coalition personnel, logistics and capacity for pretty much every- 
thing they need to do. 

The fact is that while there are areas where the coalition has 
been able to reduce forces in operation, there is nowhere in Iraq 
right now where Iraqi forces can truly stand alone, provide security 
to the public in a way that is capable, responsible and that we can 
be confident does not foment conflict and distress rather than 
eliminating them. 

My written testimony has a bit of a wish list of the sorts of 
things we would want to know. I am not going to go through that. 
I would like to focus on some general issues of oversight in watch- 
ing this process continue. If it is to be successful, it will have to 
continue for many, many years, but there are indicators we can 
look at to see what is going on. DOD has gotten better at providing 
some reporting, not just telling us about forces trained, but admit- 
ting to some of the challenges. 

For example, DOD rates Iraqi units in a number of categories. 
They will tell you a number of categories, but they will not tell you 
the results of the evaluations, and I am told by colleagues in Iraq 
that they will not tell their State Department colleagues in Iraq 
how they are evaluating them either. 

Published DOD readiness assessments of Iraqi units combines 
into a single number the units that can operate fully independently 
and those that can function in the lead with coalition support. We 
need to desegregate those numbers. We know they desegregate 
those numbers, and some of them are material. 

At its core, it is not about the numbers. I mean, there are num- 
bers that you want to know. You want to know how the number 
of people you are paying stacks up to the number of people at work. 
You want to know to know about recruitment, retention, casualty, 
desertion rates. 

But, really, what you want to know is how are things going, and 
that is not about numbers. That is about asking people on the 
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ground, U.S. and Iraqi personnel, the right questions, to find out 
if U.S. forces feel they have the tools to determine what their Iraqi 
counterparts can do, to find out if Iraqis feel that their forces can 
protect them and if they are right in feeling this way, to assess how 
secure innovation is affecting security, to track what happens when 
abuses are reported and whether those responsible are held ac- 
countable, to track development of oversight capability amongst the 
Iraqis. 

As the mentoring process continues, we want to hear if civilian 
mentors are being deployed and how they are doing. We will want 
to know what our national police can really transition into a more 
policing structure, which is what is being done now, or if that is 
not working at all. We will need to know about Coalition access to 
prison facilities. We also want to know what questions cannot be 
answered and why because that is data in and of itself 

You know, it is not just a matter of getting reporting. You know, 
as we have learned, it is not how many forces are trained. It is 
what training have the people who are fighting gotten and how 
well are they doing. It is not how many tips are coming in from 
Iraqis. It is who is getting the tips — the Iraqis or the Coalition. 
How good are the tips? Are they coming when the violence is worse 
or when the violence is better? 

Development of Iraq’s security structure and the Iraqi security 
sector as a whole is crucial to any hope of stabilizing the country 
in the long term. The forces they have now might possibly be able 
to function in a safe and secure Iraq. We do not have a safe and 
secure Iraq. 

Having a better understanding of what is and is not working will 
assist the U.S. in supporting programs that work and ending ones 
that do not, but effective assessments demand up-to-date and accu- 
rate information, and that means asking the right questions. Good 
policy requires proper and adequate oversight. If we do not know 
what works, we are doomed to fail. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Oliker can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 62.] 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask each of you. It seems from each of your testimony, 
your written statements and other writings that have been avail- 
able to the committee that none of you necessarily think the presi- 
dent’s goal of transferring primary security responsibilities to the 
Iraqis b^y January 2008 is realistic or even advisable in some cases. 

Would each of you briefly tell us what you think is the most sig- 
nificant obstacle to the Iraqi Security Forces being able to meet 
that time line? 

What is the most significant obstacle, particularly something 
that the Department of Defense could do or action it could take. 
Mr. Perito had some pretty specific recommendations, but I am in- 
terested if there is something that each of you think DOD should 
do, but primarily what is the most significant obstacle? 

Doctor. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Congressman, I think the most significant ob- 
stacle, quite frankly, is the lack of meaningful political conciliation. 
We are not dealing with counterinsurgency; we are dealing with 
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sectarian and ethnic conflict as the dominant source of problems in 
Iraq. That cannot be done by the way you restructure the military 
or the police force. 

Having said that, as my colleagues have said, there is a deep di- 
vision between the readiness of the Army and the police force. The 
truth is that if you really want Army units to work you move them 
into the partnership and embed phase and you give them the time 
and practice to learn how to operate, to see who can lead, to shake 
out the people who will stay and not stay. 

Training and equipped is not necessarily meaningless, but it 
comes pretty close when you are creating an entire new force. One 
way that you do that is you focus on which battalions actually per- 
form on unit capabilities and unit diaries, not meaningless statis- 
tics and bar graphs. 

On the police side, I do not, I think, agree with my colleagues 
simply because I think the level of ethnic and sectarian division 
has already reached the point where most regular police in the real 
world are going to be local, dictated by local authorities and subject 
to ethnic and sectarian divisions. 

The problem then is how do you live with that. One way is to 
provide as competent a national force to supplement them as pos- 
sible. Another is to have local elections that are meaningful and to 
really see what you can do to fix this fragmented structure in a 
way that individual areas, cities and towns can justify. 

Here, let me just make a final point. For all the reporting that 
is provided in terms of these statistics, the fact is that there are 
very detailed maps of Iraq, down to the individual street and 
neighborhood which are sort of red, yellow and green, showing 
what the level of security is and when it comes down to police and 
other posts rating them as to their performance, whether they are 
a threat, whether they are seen as being part of the problem or 
part of the solution. 

We have the data on individual unit histories. The fact is that 
people simply are not providing it, and instead, they are providing 
the kind of numbers which I think we all agree are meaningless. 

Dr. Kagan. Mr. Chairman, the largest obstacle that we face in 
turning over responsibility to the Iraqis and leaving is the lack of 
security in the country, and that is the number one obstacle that 
is hindering most of the other positive progress that we would like 
to see made, including the progress, as Dr. Cordesman points out, 
which is so important in reconciliation. 

Even though there have been a number of promising steps in 
that regard, including the change in attitudes of the A1 Anbar 
sheiks, of Prime Minister Maliki’s visit to Ramadi and the recent 
announcement of an initiative from Maliki and President Talabani 
to reform the Debaathification rules which is an important compo- 
nent of reconciliation with the Sunnis. We have seen some of those 
steps begin even before we have actually managed to establish se- 
curity in Baghdad, let alone throughout the country. 

So the number one priority has to be, in my view, bringing the 
level of violence in the country down to a point at which it is rea- 
sonable to start talking about normal policing because when you 
actually have violence of the sort that we have seen through the 
end of last year and continuing, even if diminishing, after the 
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president’s announced change of strategy, it is not the sort of envi- 
ronment in which you can hope to have local police policing effec- 
tively. We have to help the Iraqis bring it down, and that is num- 
ber one. 

Number two is, if you ask the question what can we do to accel- 
erate this hand-over, apart from accelerating efforts to establish se- 
curity throughout the country, I would say that there is a limit to 
how much you can accelerate it. Militaries are not like race cars, 
especially when you are trying to develop them. You cannot just 
put your foot down on the gas and feed it more something and 
have 

Mr. Meehan. So you do not think the president’s January 2008 
timetable is realistic? 

Dr. Kagan. The timetable for what? If you say timetable for 
turning over responsibility for the security of the country to 
Iraqi 

Mr. Meehan. Primary responsibility for security. 

Dr. Kagan. As I have argued previously and on my own rec- 
ommendations, I thought that we were going to have to maintain 
levels of forces similar to what is being proposed now through the 
end of 2008, and only then did I think it would be possible to begin 
drawing down. So I am on record as not thinking that that is a re- 
alistic approach. 

But I think we have to understand that the challenges involved 
in moving the Iraqi Army forward are challenges that are going to 
take time. It simply does take time to develop military systems, lo- 
gistics systems, standard operating procedures, to retrain officers, 
police and Army in how to do all of these things. There is simply 
a limit to how fast it is going to be possible to accelerate this. 

Mr. Meehan. Mr. Perito. 

Mr. Perito. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first thing we need to do is recognize that there is an essen- 
tial difference between creating armies and training soldiers and 
creating police departments and training civilian police. The job of 
training a civilian police force is one of developing people who have 
an ethos which is different from a military ethos. As one colonel 
put it, soldiers are trained to kill people and break things. Civilian 
police are trained to preserve and protect. It is that ethos that we 
need to accept as the basis for training a civilian police force in 
Iraq. 

We then need to start by creating a Ministry of the Interior 
which functions and supports the police, and then we need to move 
to train and equip and authorize civilian police to perform civilian 
police functions. Since the beginning of the U.S. intervention in 
Iraq, there has been a massive crime wave that has swept that 
country. Much of the violence in that country is simply criminal ac- 
tivity. It is not politically motivated. 

To the extent that the Iraqi police are able to get control of crime 
and demonstrate to Iraqi civilians that they are there to protect 
them, then information will flow and the civilian police will be able 
to engage in a counterterrorism operation. 

The way to defeat terrorists is the way the British police defeat 
terrorists. You arrest them in there about at night when they are 
asleep, not when they are armed and out and ready to press the 
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button on an explosive device. We do not have that in Iraq. We 
have not had it from the start. 

There has been a bifurcation in our training, which is focused on 
trying to create a civilian police, and the utilization of these forces 
which is used in counterinsurgency mode. We need to bring that 
to an end. We need to create a civilian police in Iraq that con- 
centrates on fighting crime and protecting civilians. 

Mr. Meehan. Ms. Oliker, the most significant obstacle? 

Ms. Oliker. You know,it depends on what you are willing to set- 
tle for in transferring authority. If you are of the opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, members, that we cannot do this well, that Iraq is 
doomed to descend further and further into civil war and that what 
were doing is not having a real effect in stemming the tide, then, 
you know, you can leave now and Iraqi Security Forces are going 
to be part of the conflict. They are going to fight one another as 
they are doing now. 

If you think that it is possible to develop some level of stability 
and security, which, as Doctors Kagan and Cordesman have point- 
ed out, you know, security is the first thing. If Iraq is to move for- 
ward, it has to first be made secure. The Iraqi Security Forces can- 
not do it. They will not be able to do it in a matter of months. They 
will not. 

Nobody will be able to do it unless Iraqi political groups have de- 
cided that violence is not the way out. As long as Iraqi political 
leaders feel that they want to maintain the capacity to use violence 
as a political tool, violence is going to continue. 

So the only way to end that is to make violence not as attractive 
to them, and the way to do that is to bring peace to Iraq. To be 
honest, the level of troops and the level of commitment that would 
require is not something that we have seen to date. 

So it is a bit of a catch 22, right? On the one hand, you can see 
ways that you could make it better, and then you could develop 
this security force that will take years to develop that can function 
in a steady state of peace, or you can leave and you can hope that 
eventually they get there on their own, but it is going to be a 
bloody getting there. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

Mr. Akin. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first thing I would do would be to quote a diplomat from 
Egypt. He said, “I did not support your going into Iraq, and I do 
not support your rapidly withdrawing from Iraq.” He said, “You 
might think that is being inconsistent, but,” he said, “I look at it 
as you started open-heart surgery, and now you have a sore back 
from leaning over the patient, but you cannot walk away and leave 
him.” 

So my first question is: Is there anybody here who is advising a 
quick withdrawal from Iraq? I have heard all of your testimonies. 
I think I have heard every one of you say that is a problem. Is that 
correct, that being the case? 

Mr. Perito. That is right. 

Mr. Akin. Second question, one of the things we did in the sup- 
plemental that really concerned me a lot was to cut funding for the 
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Iraqi Security Forces. Let me put it in context to be fair. There 
were a number of provisions that were said. For instance, you have 
politicians. You have to put an oil deal together in six months, or 
we are going to cut your funding. That is something that I would 
have supported. They are talking about a constitutional amend- 
ment and a whole lot of very difficult things to do in six months. 

Would you use cutting forces for Iraqi Security Forces as lever- 
age? Yes or no or make a comment. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. May I make a comment? 

I think something that bothers me both in Iraq and Afghanistan 
is the confusion between funding something and achieving some- 
thing. What I cannot find is any trace between these requests for 
money and what they are actually supposed to impact on and the 
programs that are supposed to be implemented, and one of the 
things I would have said is I cannot tell you — and nobody can — on 
the basis of the administration is requests whether that money is 
needed or not because no one has ever explained what is actually 
being done with it. 

Mr. Perito. I would like to comment as well. 

As long as there is a disconnect between the people that are 
passing through our training programs and the people that are ac- 
tually showing up in the police force, then cutting off the funding 
or providing funding really has very little impact. 

If you read the Defense Department’s report to Congress in 
March 2007, it says that there are large numbers of people that 
have been hired outside the system set up by the United States 
military to train and equip the police. We do not know who these 
people are. We do not know also what happened to the people that 
passed through our training programs, but there is a lot of anec- 
dotal information that suggests that some people just went in, took 
the money, got the weapon, got the uniform, went out, sold it on 
the black market and went on their way. 

So I agree with Dr. Cordesman. 

Mr. AiaN. So I think I heard both of you — now I do not want to 
put words in your mouth — saying there was so little accountability 
that there is no point in funding it anyway. It is just a waste of 
money to put any money in it, so do not fund it at all. 

Dr. Cordesman. I think we would all agree if you do not fund 
it, you are going to end up with this whole structure collapsing. 
What we are saying is — ^you asked should you have this at the 
same amount of money, cut it or increase it — I do not believe that 
anyone can answer that question because of the way we are looking 
at this problem. 

You put money into something to buy capabilities, and what we 
desperately need is not to reduce the money, but to establish ac- 
countability. Without accountability, all we can say is that if you 
reduce the money further or cut it off, of course, it will collapse. 

Mr. Akin. I guess that was my point. If you do not fund it, it is 
going to collapse. 

Dr. Kagan. Yes, I would agree with you. Congressman, and I 
would like to go further and answer the question that you asked, 
which was: Is it a good idea to use the threat of cutting off funding 
for the Iraqi Security Forces as a lever to try to force the Maliki 
government to do certain things within a certain time period? 
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My answer to that is an unqualified no. That is a very, very bad 
idea for a number of reasons. First of all, of all of the levers that 
you might choose, threatening to cut off funding for the only force 
other than the American and British military in Iraq that might 
actually be able to maintain order, threatening to cut that off as 
a way of leverage, makes no sense to me. 

If you think that we are going to leave and anything other than 
complete chaos is going to ensue and if you think that we should 
leave quickly, then you surely have to make an argument that 
something other than complete chaos will ensure. Then, obviously, 
the Iraqi Security Forces are going to have to be a key component 
of that. 

So threatening to cut off funding makes no sense. 

But I would also like to speak to the larger issue of these specific 
political benchmarks. As the House of Representatives has found 
and especially as the Senate has found, meeting particular legisla- 
tive benchmarks is not always an easy thing to do even when there 
is not a civil war going on outside, and I would be very reluctant 
to see specific funding tied to specific passage of specific legislation 
that we say has to look in a certain way, to tie that kind of legisla- 
tive action to funding for such an essential organ as the Iraqi Secu- 
rity Forces. I think that would be extremely unwise. 

Ms. Oliker. Let me just comment on the question of leverage. 
One of the things we can learn from the development world is that 
you could have smart conditionality and you can have dumb condi- 
tionality, right? Dumb conditionality is “We are going to cut your 
AIDS funding if you do not drive your defense budget.” Smart con- 
ditionality is, “If I cannot tell that you are doing a good thing with 
us, if I cannot tell that you are doing what you are supposed to do 
with this assistance, I am going to stop giving you this assistance. 

So I think the question is not putting conditions on the Iraqis; 
it is putting conditions on our own people to explain to us exactly 
how this money is being used, and that does not mean necessarily 
prove that it is all working, sometimes things do not always work, 
but it is about tracking and accountability and demonstrating that 
the money is being used right. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Akin. Yes, I guess my question was not about tracking and 
accountability. I think most people would agree to that. This set 
what seemed to me to be a very, very high political bar, not only 
just getting the oil thing done, which I would have even gone along 
with, but it also said you have to pass a constitutional amendment 
on some things, and it seemed in six months to be asking so much, 
and the only thing we are really hoping on, if there is any hope 
we have, it seems like it is Iraqi Security Forces and their ability 
to try to keep the lid on things. 

So I have a couple of things that are connected questions. I am 
going to call it an experiment. Maybe that is being pessimistic. I 
do not know. The Baghdad experiment of increasing troops and as- 
signing them to neighborhoods and mixing the police and security 
and the U.S. forces — is that a good method of training question? 
That is the first part of the question. 

The second thing is: Is it a good measure of the success of the 
ISF? Is this a good metric to say that is how good the security 
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forces are? And even the other way, is it something that is going 
to train the Iraqis, not only the police, but the security forces? 

So those two kind of go together as questions. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. I think one key problem we have is it is an ex- 
periment, and to find out what happens does take time. It is pos- 
sible that if we do this properly and slowly, we are going to bring 
a lot of Iraqi elements online with real capability. Many of the 
units which have deployed down into Baghdad at this point do go 
along for the ride, but they certainly are not ready. The bulk of the 
police in Baghdad certainly is not ready. It basically is, to put it 
politely, not only a garrison force; it sometimes has trouble even 
getting to the police station. 

Mr. Akin. That is sort of the question, though. Is it a good way 
to train them, one, and two, if it works well, is that some measure 
of the fact that they are effective? 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Congressman, you can assert everything you 
want and anything you want, and the only way to find out, since 
we are committed to doing it, is to do it. My guess is, with the po- 
lice, we are going to have to edge around them, avoid being com- 
mitted to using the police, take a lot of time and find out whether 
security emerges in a way where then we can deal with the police 
elements. 

Experience will train Iraqi Army units if they are not somehow 
involved in ethnic and sectarian fighting on a broader level. So far, 
they have avoided that. But to give this, I think, more than experi- 
mental status, to judge it now, to rush into saying it is good or bad 
to me is far more a matter of ideology than substance. 

Mr. Akin. I guess my point was, you know, we talked to the gen- 
erals over there. They said, “do not even make any assumptions 
about whether this is working well or not until this summer.” They 
said, “We are not going to have everything in place and up and 
working until June or July.” 

So I am talking about in the June or July timeframe, one, does 
it work to help train? Is it a good training mechanism to actually 
do what you are supposed to be doing? And second, is it a good 
measure? 

Let us go right down the panel. I did not really hear an answer 
to my question. That is why I was trying to get to the point. 

Dr. Kagan. Congressman, I think that the short answers are yes 
and yes. It is a good way to train, and we are in the process of 
helping the Iraqis or we have actually helped the Iraqis to develop 
a system of rotating the units in their Army through participation 
in the Baghdad security plan in part as a method of training them, 
and I have long been of the opinion, something which Dr. 
Cordesman said, that you can train and train and train in garrison, 
but the way that you really train a unit, especially in this context 
is by actually putting it out on the street, having it conduct real 
operations, but having it conduct them in tandem with outstanding 
excellent forces so that it can see what excellence is and also so 
that there will be a check on its behavior. 

One of the reasons why you are tending not to see Iraqi Army 
units and Iraqi police units in Baghdad now participating directly 
in death squad activity is because American forces are present with 
them, and we have seen this repeatedly. They do not tend to do 
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those things when we are there. Ultimately, were going to have to 
get to the point where they do not do those things even when we 
are not there, but that is something that is going to take a matter 
of time and it is also part 

Mr. Akin. Thank you. I think you answered my question. It is 
a means of training, and you think it is a way to measure progress 
when we give it enough time. 

Dr. Kagan. When we have given is enough time, yes, it will be 
a way to measure progress. 

Mr. Akin. Right. Okay. 

Either of the others? 

Mr. Perito. Yes, it is not an effective way to train police. The 
police “units” that are engaged in Baghdad are these commando- 
style units that are part of the Iraqi National Police. These are not 
police as we understand police. These are former soldiers who are 
engaged in a counterinsurgency mission who have been given a 
light in a motif of counterinsurgency training. There is nothing 
going on here that impacts on civilian police that are there to pro- 
tect Iraqis and to fight crime. That is out of the 

Mr. Akin. I guess my question was mostly geared to the security 
forces. I agree. You know the police is kind of a different can of 
worms. 

Mr. Perito. Yes. Police are different, and 

Mr. Akin. You brought up a great point, and that is so the police 
do their job, they put somebody in the slammer, and now we have 
no judicial system to process them. So the police is a little different. 
I was mostly talking about the security forces. 

Mr. Perito. Okay. 

Mr. Akin. Anything else on security forces? 

Ms. Oliker. The one thing I would say is these guys have been 
getting on-the-job training all along. You know, they get a bit more 
of it in Baghdad. You know, it depends. It depends on what they 
end up doing. Right now, you know, we have had a surge of U.S. 
forces operating without Iraqis, which means that they are not 
coming along. 

You know, the answer to your question is it depends. It depends 
on how it is done, it depends on how the Iraqis are integrated, and 
then, as Dr. Cordesman pointed out, we are going to have to see 
if it actually works. So there is no clear answer yet. 

Mr. Akin. But that is my question. If it actually works, is that 
a measure of the security forces doing a good job? 

Ms. Oliker. If it works in the sense that some of the security 
forces that you have put out in Baghdad become more effective as 
a result of their training, those individual units will be more effec- 
tive. What does that do for the rest of the forces, of course, as a 
whole? We do not know, and unless they actually are not just more 
capable in the sense of being able to go out and shoot somebody, 
but are, as has been said, capable of operating on their own in a 
way that secures the population of Iraq and does not threaten it, 
then they are more effective. But I have no way of knowing if this 
is going to help with it. 

Mr. Akin. Yes. I do not know it if it is going to work or not. My 
question is, if it reduces violence, is that a good metric to say we 
are making progress. That was all. 
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Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

Ms. Tauscher. 

Ms. Tauscher. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since the spring of 2003, when the Coalition Provisional Author- 
ity took over, the government was decapitated, Saddam Hussein 
was captured and we began to stabilize Iraq — it is still a failing 
proposition, by the way — I have been fascinated by everyone’s gen- 
eral acceptance that the metric for success would be the establish- 
ment of security and the excuse being that the reason why we can- 
not do anything else is because there is no security in Iraq. 

I think that generally people have said the antecedent issue to 
progress any further, whether it is about the sovereignty of the 
government, the ability for the Iraqis to have representative gov- 
ernments, moving forward, stability in the region, extrication of 
American troops, stop spending our money, it has been about secu- 
rity, security, security, security. 

Well, I guess the question really is: How are we going to get se- 
curity? Would you say that that is fair. Dr. Cordesman? 

Dr. Cordesman. I do not, no. I think that, frankly, security is 
important, but if you cannot get conciliation 

Ms. Tauscher. There you go. That is what I wanted you to say. 

Dr. Cordesman [continuing]. Between factions here and you can- 
not bring these two things together 

Ms. Tauscher. Thank you. The question then is: Are we going 
to fight our way to security, which apparently is the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s way of doing it, or are we going to persuade our way to 
security? My concern is that we have our foot down on the pedal 
of fighting our way to security, and all we have done is find ways 
to excuse away for the now permanent Iraqi government for over 
a year to not deliver on the political reconciliation and negotiations 
to cut the insurgency in half. 

Would you agree. Dr. Cordesman, that if the insurgency in the 
classical sense was cut in half, it would be a lot easier for the 
Iraqis to take over the security of their country by January of 
2008? 

Dr. Cordesman. At this point, no, I do not. I think we have 
reached a level of factional and ethnic fighting where the insur- 
gents, important as they are, too serious a problem. That definition 
says that if you cannot really achieve very tangible progress — and 
I have to say in fairness to the Administration that they do have 
an eight-point program for conciliation — if you cannot move in 
these areas, security does not solve the problem. 

Ms. Tauscher. But in order to get security, one of the opportuni- 
ties has always been for the Iraqis to do the kinds of political rec- 
onciliation that would cause significant portions of the insurgent 
groups that are indigenous to put down their arms and go to work 
as opposed to fighting. 

Dr. Cordesman. You know, my first trip to Iraq was in 1971. I 
really have to say that, very quickly, we created an electoral sys- 
tem that divided them by ethnicity and by sect. We insisted on a 
written constitution, which forced every possible issue. The way 
you phrased that, it is somehow incumbent on the Iraqis to solve 
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the problems which in many ways we created and where they were 
elected to be ethnic and sectarian, and we cannot make those 
changes between now and the beginning of 2008. 

Ms. Tauscher. So I do not disagree with you, by the way, that 
almost every problem that we have in Iraq right now is by our own 
making, and my concern is — and I think why many of us are insist- 
ing upon benchmarks for the Iraqi government to perform — is that 
we find ourselves with only two choices, fighting our way to secu- 
rity, which puts two huge American assets, our fighting men and 
women and money, on the table for an open-ended engagement 
with a blank check or persuading and having at least some sense 
that the Iraqis are stepping up and making the political negotia- 
tions and conciliations necessary to perhaps take some of their own 
future in their hands and to make the tough decisions necessary. 

I think that, you know, many of us are just at our wits end. We 
do not know how to get the Iraqi government, which I consider to 
be feckless, to step up and do the things that they are meant to 
do, and if I do not know why they are not doing it, what would 
cause anybody wearing an Iraqi military uniform to want to fight 
and die for them? 

In the end, this military that we are growing with a lot of Amer- 
ican effort and a lot of American money has to make a decision 
that they are going to fight and die for this government, and I do 
not see anything about this governments that would cause Iraqis 
to make that risk. So, you know, for too long, we have had a situa- 
tion where it has been about security, we have had to deliver secu- 
rity, and we are going to fight to get security. 

Then the excuse was, well, we have to have indigenous Iraqi 
forces, so now we are going to spend a lot of time and money re- 
cruiting and training those forces. 

Then we were promised that we had reached the ultimate num- 
ber that we needed, and then we were told that the number we 
needed was the right number, but, as Ms. Oliker has pointed out, 
they do not stay and fight, they do not stay in the military they 
have a very high regressive rate, so we do not actually have the 
quality we need. 

I do not know what the next series of excuses are going to be, 

but I promise you somebody is going to think of them, and our 

challenge is: How do we stop spending our two primary assets, 
American fighting men and women and our money, on what is 
clearly a failing preposition? 

I do not know of anybody, frankly, that is advocating that we 
leave immediately. We are going into our fifth year. 

My final question really is: What do you think it is going to take 
to get the Iraqi government to make the political conciliations and 
negotiations that you recommended. Dr. Cordesman? 

Dr. Cordesman. I think it is going to take time, patience and 

constant pressure. I think it is going to take the understanding 

that even if we can get them to agree to these benchmarks — for ex- 
ample, Dr. Kagan mentioned the Debaathification law — I do not 
want to use the phrase “so what,” but it is to present a concept to 
the parliament without the detailed annexes. 

If the parliament passes the law, you then have to implement it. 
You have to hope that Debaathification occurs faster than Sunnis 
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who are not Baathists are actually pushed out or marginalized. To 
do that, you have to watch what is actually happening. 

To make this process work, we are talking 12 to 18 months, and 
that is virtually every major area of conciliation. I wish I could say 
to you that you could do any of this quickly, that you could force 
these people into something that would actually accomplish it. I 
think all you can do is give them impossible deadlines, and we will 
either end up having to leave a sectarian and ethnic mess behind 
or we will have to stay, having rushed something we did not suc- 
ceed in. 

Ms. Tauscher. Anybody else have comments? 

Dr. Kagan. Yes, I would like to comment on that. 

I am not sure why some people are very determined not to see 
any of the progress that is actually being made in this area as 
being of significance. I think that the Sunni Arab insurgency con- 
tinues to be very important. The continued al Qaeda attacks, for 
which, by the way, we are not responsible, has been an element of 
this equation that was the critical factor in kicking off the sectar- 
ian violence to begin with, and that came about as the result of de- 
liberate al Qaeda strategy. 

We certainly did not do what we needed to do to prevent that 
from happening, but it was the enemy’s initiative that led to that 
in the first place. 

Mr. Meehan. Dr. Kagan, but would not you agree that the unre- 
alistic expectations set by the Administration certainly has contrib- 
uted to this? I mean, we were in the last throes of the insurgency 
3-1/2 years ago. The war was going to last a few months. I mean, 
it was the Administration themselves that set up totally unrealistic 
expectations. 

Dr. Kagan. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you, and I have been 
consistently critical of the way the Administration has been fight- 
ing this war right up until the change in strategy, and I agree that 
this Administration raised expectations unreasonably, and we have 
gone through a series of these, yes we are just about there we are 
just about there routines. 

One of the things that we have not done before is to give the U.S. 
military forces in Iraq the primary mission of establishing security. 
That has never been the primary mission of U.S. military forces in 
Iraq prior to this change in strategy. The mission has always been 
train and transition, and that has powerfully affected the effect 
that we have not gone far enough to establish security. 

But I did want to point out that not every bad thing that is going 
on in Iraq is our fault. There is an enemy out there that is trying 
to make us fail. 

Ms. Tauscher. You are suggesting the fact that when we decapi- 
tated the government, we had no plan to secure the contrary, no 
plan to close the borders and that when we let al Qaeda in, because 
they had not been there before under her Saddam, that is not our 
feult? 

Dr. Kagan. The attacks that al Qaeda has staged are al Qaeda’s 
fault. I have been very critical of the mistakes that we have made. 

Ms. Tauscher. How did al Qaeda get into Iraq? 

Dr. Kagan. There were some al Qaeda in Iraq before, and then 
they flowed in afterwards. I have been very critical of this strategy 
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all along, but the bombing that took place at the Samara Mosque 
was done by al Qaeda. 

We may not have done everything possible and everything appro- 
priate — and I said that we did not do everything appropriate — to 
prevent that from happening, but at the end of the day, we must 
recognize that there is an enemy out there that is trying to make 
us fail and is trying to kill innocent people, and I really do not 
think it is appropriate for us to take full responsibility for the en- 
emy’s actions. 

Mr. Meehan. But, sir, even the president has admitted this idea 
of bring it on, to all the terrorists in the world, bring it on. Even 
he has admitted that that probably was not a very smart thing. 

Dr. Kagan. It was not a smart thing. 

Mr. Meehan. And they brought it on. 

Dr. Kagan. They did, but they were the ones who placed the 
bomb, and all I am asking is that we recognize that there is an 
enemy that bears responsibility for that. 

Ms. Tauscher. Dr. Kagan, we have to take responsibility for the 
fact that al Qaeda is in Iraq. You know, maybe al Qaeda ate your 
homework, but I am telling you right now that you are conflating 
the enemy to be al Qaeda when 8 out of 10 fighters are Iraqis fight- 
ing Iraqis and the idea that we now have and consistently for 3- 
V 2 years have had American fighting men and women in the mid- 
dle of a sectarian war that even the Pentagon now calls a civil war. 

A small faction of them that may be doing bigger things is al 
Qaeda that were allowed in the country because we did not close 
the borders, because we did not have a plan and we had no bloody 
idea what was going to happen when we decapitated that govern- 
ment. We were not ready for it, and you are conflating al Qaeda 
to be the enemy. The enemy is elusive in Iraq right now, and we 
are in the middle of it. 

Dr. Kagan. Congresswoman, I agree with you that there are 
multiple enemies in Iraq, and it is a very complicated situation. I 
did not mean to say that al Qaeda is the only enemy that we face, 
nor do I mean to exculpate the Bush administration from any of 
the mistakes that it has made in the way that this war was han- 
dled from the outset. I was criticizing the way people were talking 
about fighting this war before we even went into Iraq. 

Believe me, I agree with you that we have not handled the situa- 
tion properly after 2003 or going into 2003. I am in total agreement 
with you that we have not handled the situation properly. All I was 
trying to say is that I think it is a little bit strong to say that every 
bad thing that is going on in Iraq is our fault. 

Ms. Tauscher. Well, it may be a little strong to say, but let me 
tell you this right now. The next time I do something wrong, I 
would like to have you be the guy that is criticizing me because you 
sound a little like an apologist for the Bush administration to me. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Meehan. Ms. Davis 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I think that we all recognize that with proper planning perhaps, 
we certainly must have anticipated that al Qaeda would move from 
Afghanistan or wherever it was into Iraq. So we had to be planning 
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for that possibility, and that is part of the problem that we face 
today. 

I think it is so much of our concern is that we cannot be apolo- 
getic for multiple mistakes. I mean, there is a point at which we 
have to say that there needs to be a better way to do this, and I 
actually appreciate today that I think we are trying to move in that 
direction. 

I had an opportunity to go to Fort Riley a few days ago and to 
visit with our troops who were training to embed there or have re- 
turned, and there are some good stories. However, we are just be- 
ginning now to understand the sensitivities in trying to help de- 
velop the forces, be they Army or be they police, and I think that 
had we done that a number of years ago, hopefully, we would not 
have been having the same kind of discussion today. 

Would you agree with that, I mean that had we done some of the 
things that we have all talked about are important in terms of de- 
velopment of our own sensitivities in working with the Iraqis that 
perhaps we would not be in this position or perhaps we would be, 
no matter what we would have done in the past? 

Dr. Kagan. I agree with that. I think that if we had focused on 
establishing security from the outset, we would be in a much better 
place. I have said that, as I said, before the war started, and I have 
been consistently critical of the failure to try to do that all along. 

I agree with you that if we had not made many of the mistakes, 
many of which were foreseeable and many of which many of us — 
or some of us anyway — at this table criticized at the time, then we 
would be in a better place. I absolutely agree with that. 

Ms. Davis of California. I wanted to go on to Ms. Oliker. One 
of the statements here was you are trying to kind of look at the 
capacity of the Iraqi Army and what that means as opposed to 
numbers that we should be looking at, and the question arises 
about Iraqi public opinion of security force capacity, of government 
capacity, local safety and the prospects for the future. How do they 
correlate with these developments? 

I wonder if you all could comment on that a little bit. Are we see- 
ing some correlation? Is it too early to see that correlation? What 
roles do the Arabic media play in that as well? Are there parts of 
that that we can counter, or are we just, you know, really at the 
mercy essentially of public opinion as it is overwhelmed by the 
media there? 

Dr. CORDESMAN. I think that is. Congressman, one of the things 
that really we have to be careful about. The polls we often take — 
and I have worked very closely on one the ABC, BBC, Germans 
and USA Today did — deal with these in terms of national averages. 
When you break them down by town or area, you find Iraqis are 
not being shaped by the media. Iraqis are being shaped by their 
day-to-day contact with violence, with the security they feel. 

There is not a nation of attitudes. Attitudes are extremely local. 
In Baghdad, you can break them down in districts. In divided cit- 
ies, it depends really who is in control, whether you are the Sunni 
or the Shiite. When you look at this in the 12 major cities that the 
U.S. military monitors, what you find is this: Iraqis see the outside 
threat, but they rank us — that is the Coalition and the U.S., the 
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Iraqi Army and the Iraqi police — in conflict areas as major areas 
of threat. 

You will find the poll reflected in the testimony that I provided. 
You will see this varies by whether it is Sunni or Shiite and wheth- 
er it is a conflict area. The Kurds do not see this problem. So blam- 
ing this on the Arab media or television or people outside Iraq is 
something which survey after survey — there is an LRB survey 
which draws the same conclusions, and there are others — simply is 
not realistic. That is not how Iraqi public opinion is being shaped. 

Mr. Perito. I would agree with that. 

Ms. Oliker. I would agree with that. I would add to that one 
measure of Iraqi public opinion which is not polling, and that is the 
thousands of people fleeing Iraq day after day after day. I mean, 
these people are not fleeing because they read in the newspaper or 
see on television that their country is unsafe. They are doing it be- 
cause they know that they personally are not safe, and they are 
trying to get out. 

Mr. Perito. The subversion of the Iraqi Security Forces, particu- 
larly the subversion of the Iraqi National Police, is a tremendous 
problem, and Iraqis know this. 

The U.S. military tried something in October, just to share a 
story with you. The accusations had been made that men in uni- 
form going about carrying out sectarian violence were actually peo- 
ple who had stolen police uniforms. So the United States intro- 
duced a new police uniform based on a digital pattern, very dif- 
ficult to copy. 

Ms. Davis of California. Yes, I saw that. 

Mr. Perito. I have a friend who is an adviser in Iraq. There was 
an incident in which armed men in police uniforms went in and 
seized people out of the ministry of the higher education. I emailed 
my friend and said, “Well, it is very good that we have these new 
police uniforms because we will know whether these people are real 
or not.” The email came back, “They were wearing the new police 
uniforms.” 

So, you know, it is not the Iraqi media. The Iraqis know what 
they see, and this is a terrible problem we have to deal with. 

Dr. Cordesman. If I may. Congressman, just give you a tangible 
set of statistics, and these are a poll completed in February, and 
the sample was statistically relevant, and it was direct sampling, 
not the use of the Internet or phones. 

If you take out the Kurdish area, which does like us, 47 percent 
of the Iraqis perceived unnecessary violence by us, 32 percent per- 
ceived it by the local militias, 22 percent by the Iraqi police and 
22 percent by the Iraqi Army. 

Now, these are not fair. We are seen as occupiers, we are seen 
as crusaders simply because we are not Iraqis. It is not an objective 
view, but those kinds of public opinion polls have been, I think, 
fairly consistent, and we are not at this point going to change it 
by having better television programs. 

Ms. Davis of California. Thank you. I appreciate your speaking 
to that because I think that, you know, there is a lot of effort being 
put here to change that. 

I would think as well that Iraqis, like all of us, would be per- 
suaded by the here and now on what they are perceiving to be their 
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security, and I think my question has been all along what would 
it take — and you have answered this to a certain extent — to give 
Iraqis the confidence in their own government to move forward 
with their lives and to actively participate in trying to change the 
situation on the ground? That is what we have to deal with. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you, Mrs. Davis. 

It has been the policy, because we are an oversight and inves- 
tigation subcommittee, to have subcommittee staff ask questions, 
but before we go to our subcommittee staff, I want to give Mr. 
Akin, the ranking member, an opportunity for follow-up. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have just one quick follow-up question, but I would like to say, 
first of all, I realize that you all volunteered to come in and share 
your time and your thoughts with us. I appreciate that and your 
attitude and tone of trying to solve problems and be candid and 
kind of work through what is a dicey situation for all of us. 

Dr. Kagan, I think that maybe you were accused of being a Bush 
apologist or whatever, and I do not feel that way. I am an engineer 
by trade. They do not let many of us in this place, but I appreciate 
just a straight problem-solving approach and let us move forward 
as Americans. 

I think you have all contributed, and so I wanted to thank you 
for that. 

What I am going to ask is what I think of in a way as the old 
Harvard Business School question, and what that was was, if you 
had one thing — ^you are all of a sudden now president for the day 
or whatever — ^you are going to change, you only get one wish, 
where would you put your focus? What is the most important thing 
that you would focus on in trying to put things back on track or 
get out if there is no way to do that, but whatever it would be? 

I will say that from the considerable testimony I have heard — 
and I do not want to prejudice your thoughts — my impression has 
been that the military component, that we have done a better job 
managing that, and the civilian component, such as establishing a 
justice system, wire transfer of money, proper electrical power, the 
running of the oil, the civilian stuff seems to me to have fallen 
through the cracks. While the military has been not well-managed 
necessarily, certainly, we are better equipped to send an army over 
to do the military piece. But we have not much in the civilian. 

So that would have been my guess, but I wanted to give all four 
of you just a chance, if you would fairly quickly, “This would be my 
one wish” or “This is where I would focus.” 

Thank you. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. Congressman, I would say very simply, I would 
tell you and the American people that we are going to have to take 
three to five years to make this work. It is not just security, but 
it is not just conciliation and it has to be a coherent program with 
some kind of bipartisan support. One of the worst things you can 
say is we can have a 12-month turnaround based on one param- 
eter. 

To go back to your Harvard Business School model, there are an 
awful lot of ways you can go out of business, and one of them 
seems to be promising success. 

Mr. Akin. Well, I could not agree with you more on that. 
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Yes? Dr. Kagan? 

Dr. Kagan. I agree with that. If I could do one thing, apart from 
establish security tomorrow, which is impossible, I would like to 
see the development of an overarching strategy that has bipartisan 
support, that he has as its focus establishing security in the coun- 
try, helping the Iraqis move toward reconciliation, helping them 
build ministerial capacity, getting American civilian agencies ac- 
tively involved in all of that process, but have an overarching strat- 
egy that brings all of these things together with the right focus. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you. I could not agree more with that, too. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Perito. Yes, building on what has been said before, I would 
do those two things, and then the third thing I would do would be 
to develop a comprehensive strategy toward implementing the rule 
of law in Iraq. We have been talking a lot about police, but, as has 
been said before, without a functioning judicial system and an ef- 
fective corrections facility and capability, we go nowhere and so all 
of this is essential. 

Ms. Oliker. Security first, but also accountability. We need to 
have a better understanding of what it is we are trying to do and 
whether or not it is working. I think we have not spent enough 
time thinking about whether what we are doing works or whether 
it does not and how we measure that, and I think we need to get 
better at it. 

Mr. Akin. Well, if I were their Harvard B School professor, I 
would give you all A’s. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen and gentlelady. 

Mr. Meehan. Now, I would like to turn it over to Dr. Lorry 
Fenner who is our lead subcommittee staff for questions. 

Dr. Fenner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a longer question, but I want to ask you a very short ques- 
tion first, following on to this question by our ranking member, Mr. 
Akin, and that is have any of you in your research or interviews 
of anyone in the government heard anyone talking about a plan 
other than transferring responsibility for security to the Iraqis in 
January 2008; in other words, a plan B? 

You do not have to mention any names, but has anybody heard 
of a plan not to do that since you uniformly seemed not to believe 
that that is possible? 

Mr. Perito. Yes. 

Dr. Fenner. Okay. Thank you. 

Dr. Kagan. You mean a plan other than the strategy that is cur- 
rently under way? 

Dr. Fenner. The strategy to turn over primary security respon- 
sibility to the Iraqis in January of 2008. 

Dr. Kagan. That is not the basis on which I have usually had 
discussions with people, so I am not quite sure how to answer the 
question. 

Dr. Fenner. That is what is stated in the president’s message 
now. 

Dr. Kagan. No. 

Ms. Oliker. I think that there are different interpretations of 
transferring primary responsibility. I think that in the sense of ac- 
tually turning it over to the Iraqis, most people that I talk to do 
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not think that actually going to happen. I think they think we are 
going to continue working with them, and we might transfer pri- 
mary responsibility the way that we, you know, call units in the 
lead. 

Dr. Fenner. Thank you. 

My real question is actually — most of us have recognized what 
most of you have, and that is that the measurement of capability 
is not really in the number sets that we are usually given — have 
any of you lately been to Iraq, and whether you have or not, have 
you either there or here been able to talk to working-level members 
of the military transition teams, the police transition teams or the 
border transition teams? 

Mr. Perito, you mentioned that you had recently talked to a 
friend of yours who was an adviser. 

So, any of the others of you, have you recently been to Iraq and 
talked to that working level, or have you talked to them here and 
how has that informed your work? 

Dr. Cordesman, please. 

Dr. Cordesman. Well, I have talked to them. I have not very re- 
cently been to Iraq. I have been to the Gulf and met with people 
there, and, certainly, I meet with many people here. 

I think there is another question you probably need to ask, which 
is to what extent does the U.S. intelligence community actually 
monitor the activities of many of these so-called blue forces on the 
ground — they may not be all that blue — and how do they assess 
them in terms of actual capability and capacity? To what extent 
have they mapped these issues? 

The one thing that sometimes gets lost here is the operational 
groups in the U.S. military have to break down these forces and 
look at them as both allies and potential threats. So I think the 
level of sophisticated analysis of actual unit capability goes far be- 
yond the advisory teams. 

If you are talking about capability, I think that is a key issue be- 
cause, for example, I think you would find that there are detailed, 
almost battalion-level diaries of how individual elements operate, 
that people do know how the police in each district in broad terms 
operate, that nobody has a mystery as to who the police really are 
in places like Basra, the major city in the southeast. 

But what people do not like is talking about it because not so 
much we are failing, but it does have a level of challenging time 
and resources which people fear we are not prepared to commit. 

Dr. Fenner. Thank you. 

Dr. Kagan. 

Dr. Kagan. Yes, I have spoken on a number of occasions to var- 
ious different people. I have not been there recently. I am, in fact, 
going to depart shortly for a trip that will bring me to Iraq next 
week. 

I have been speaking with people who have been involved in the 
training effort, primarily of the Iraqi Army, at various levels, and 
it has informed my work. 

Mr. Perito. Two years ago, I ran a lessons learned project at the 
U.S. Institute of Peace (USIP) in which we interviewed about 130 
people who had served in the Coalition Provisional Authority. We 
did in-depth two-hour interviews, and the transcript of those inter- 
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views are on the USIP web site, so if you want to read what the 
first-hand experiences of these people were, they are there. 

I just want to comment on the way in which the military authori- 
ties in Iraq have taken a quantitative approach to their work. You 
know, we are told that there are 135,000 Iraqi police that have 
been trained, but when you look at that number, you will find that 
40,000 of those actually went through a training pro^am that was 
a three-week orientation program taught in Iraqi police stations by 
U.S. military police. 

If you look at the content of that training, it was not really train- 
ing at all. It was sort of an orientation to what is the role of police 
in a democratic society and a kind of getting-to-know-you exercise, 
and so, you know, when you talk to the people, the police advisers 
that actually had to conduct that training, they will tell you that 
that really was not training at all. 

So you really have to look past the numbers. 

Ms. Oliker. I was one of those people interviewed by USIP for 
that study, but I think my transcript is not online for a number 
of reasons. 

I have not been back to Iraq in over two years. I do talk a lot 
to people there, people who have recently returned and to Iraqis. 

One thing I have to say that I do not know has been said is, 
when people do speak frankly with me, when people who know me 
talk to me, it is astounding how pessimistic assessments are these 
days and just how little hope and how little expectation for things 
to improve there is. 

Mr. Meehan. Now, Roger Zakheim, one of our staff counsel. 

Roger. 

Mr. Zakheim. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Through all the work I think the subcommittee has done in the 
past month, when we talk about ISF, the focus tends to be on the 
Ministry of Defense. So my question really wants to focus you on 
the Ministry of Interior and get your thoughts on a couple of 
issues. 

First — and this has come up indirectly in the hearing today — the 
police transition teams, particularly the transition teams for the 
local police: There was a recommendation made that maybe the 
Justice Department should take over that mission. Can you iden- 
tify deficiencies in terms of the current training that goes on? I 
know it is basically the military police that carry that out, and 
then I guess it is contracted out as well. That is the first part, but 
that falls within MOL 

There are a few other issues we can touch on and maybe go 
through all the witnesses: Assessing the capacity of the ministry, 
MOL How do we assess that? The transition readiness assess- 
ments, you know, seems to be the critical assessment piece to look 
at when we are talking about unit capability. We met with some 
troops from Fort Riley who are the ones who write for the majors 
and the lieutenant colonels. There was objective piece, subjective 
piece. 

Is that the way to go about it, and, you know, should we add the 
track, change it, and should we believe them? I guess there was a 
comment earlier that maybe, you know, those assessments maybe 
should not be considered. Are we using them correctly? 
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And then the detainee policy falls into the ministry of interior as 
well. The people that we are picking up and detaining, are they the 
right people? Are we not picking up enough people? I understand 
that we do not have enough capacity to really have an effective 
local police unit. 

So those are kind of the issues I see associated with the Ministry 
of Interior, and if you could comment on those issues, that would 
be valuable. 

Thank you. 

Dr. CORDESMAN. Let me just begin. I think the Ministry of Inte- 
rior still is a very serious problem area. It says it in the March 
quarterly report. My own discussions with people who have been 
involved with it find that the problems are considerably more seri- 
ous than that quarterly report presents, and if you read through 
this section on the ministry, it is not reassuring. 

I think in terms of the training teams, I would have to issue a 
caution here. One thing we do not have, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Perito, is a map of the people in the police who are not the ones 
we have trained and equipped, who are not national. Those are in 
most of Iraq the actual police. 

One of the problems we really have is, if you are going to talk 
about the this, you have to talk about police versus militias versus 
police because we really have three different groups here. 

I think in general, the problem is the police training system is 
not putting people into the field capable of doing much more than 
sitting in a police station. 

Your third issue, transition readiness assessments, I think the 
problem is, in some areas, it is like a kaleidoscope. We are transfer- 
ring readiness in areas where there are very good units, with very 
bad units, with very different levels of threat, with mixes of insur- 
gency, ethnic, sectarian conflict, and we are acting is that if there 
was some ordered system for doing that. 

Yet I think Michael Gordon, to give an unclassified example, 
published a map in The New York Times. The color version shows 
that in most of these areas where we claim to have transferred re- 
sponsibility, there really was nothing approaching any kind of sym- 
metry or match between what had been claimed and what was oc- 
curring. 

On detainees, I think it is become apparent again just in the last 
week this is a major problem, perhaps the first one to surface in 
the Baghdad operation. We have not made the transition, we can- 
not trust the Iraqi MOI to handle it, but we do not have the facili- 
ties all of a sudden to handle the people we have already taken in 
Baghdad. 

So this is not simply them; it is us as well. 

Dr. Kagan. I will tell you to begin with that my focus has been 
more on the Iraqi Army and the MOD, and so I will make just a 
brief comment. 

First of all, it is my understanding, certainly going into this plan, 
there was an understanding that detainee facilities and capabilities 
were inadequate, and measures are being taken to address the 
problem. Clearly, it has not been fully addressed yet. 

In the Ministry of Interior, I would note that there were recently 
3,000 people who were let go from that ministry. There clearly is 
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an effort under way on the part of the Prime Minister to work 
through the problem of militia infiltration. 

Of that organization, I would point back to the firing of the Dep- 
uty Health Minister who was also actively involved, a little bit out- 
side the scope of your question, but still relevant. 

So there clearly is some growing political will on the part of the 
Maliki government to address what I regard as one of the most se- 
rious problems that we face in the ministry of the interior, which 
is the militia infiltration. 

As far as ministerial capacity building goes, it is very, very dif- 
ficult, and I agree with some of the comments that I think Dr. 
Cordesman made earlier in regard to a different point, which is we 
must not measure success by the inputs that we throw at the prob- 
lem, and we have to be careful about what outputs we measure. 

At the end of the day, the purpose of the Ministry of the Interior 
is to put police on the streets that can help support and sustain 
the establishment and the maintenance of security and that are not 
engaged in death squad activities and so forth. That is the metric 
that matters at the end of the day, to the extent that that is a met- 
ric, and it is very hard to measure, which is one of the problems. 

In terms of looking at numbers of trained and equipped, I think 
it is very clear that we do not have meaningful numbers at the 
Ministry of Interior. Will we? I am not sure, but this is something 
where I go back to Congressman Akin’s point. As the Baghdad se- 
curity plan goes forward, as we work to establish security through- 
out the country, we will be able to see to what extent the Iraqi po- 
lice, both national and local, are participating actively and posi- 
tively and to what extent they are not, and that is going to be an 
important measure of success. 

Mr. Perito. Let me take a shot at some of the questions you 
asked, and let me begin by talking about police transition teams. 

At the beginning of 2006, the Defense Department deployed po- 
lice transition seems which were composed of mostly military police 
with a few U.S. civilian contractors provided by the DynCorp Cor- 
poration under an agreement with the Department of State. 

Their initial task was to go out and visit all the police stations 
in Iraq to find out how many police stations there were and then 
to do an evaluation of those police stations, and while they were 
there, if they had the time, to deliver on-the-spot training to the 
Iraqi police. 

That effort was never finished. It got about halfway through, and 
then many of these PTTs were pulled off line and dispersed among 
police stations in Baghdad. 

The whole idea that you could send out a team of four or five 
people that would visit a police station in a day, do an evaluation 
and then train the police, you know, to an acceptable level and 
then move on is kind of ludicrous on the face of it. 

Now, who were the people that were involved here? Who were 
these military police? Well, mostly, they were not people who had 
been military police before. They were people in the reserves who 
had been in other specialties, such as field artillery, that were not 
being utilized. They were put through a rush two-or three-week 
training program, recycled as military police and sent out basically 
to provide force protection. 
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Who were the people who were the civilians in this? They were 
independent subcontractors of DynCorp Corporation. It is difficult 
to know the standard of recruitment that was used, but sufficient 
to say, they probably were police at some point in their careers, but 
who knows? They certainly were not people who were trained ei- 
ther police evaluators or police educators and trainers. So we have 
that. 

If you look at the Ministry of the Interior, not only, you know, 
are we aware that Shiite militia had infiltrated the ministry, but 
we are also aware that the ministry really does not function as a 
bureaucratic entity. It does not have established rules or proce- 
dures. It does not have codes of conduct. It does not have a func- 
tioning budget process. It does not have a personnel process. It 
does not do any of these things. 

One of the things that it does not do, for example, is it does not 
have an effective system of accountability. So it does not know 
where its people are, where its equipment is, et cetera. So all of 
that is a huge problem. 

When you look at the issue of detainees, I think this raises an 
opportunity to talk about a program that has worked. The U.S. De- 
partment of Justice has had a small number of people in Iraq since 
the very beginning working on establishing an Iraqi prison system. 
The prison system takes people who have been to trial and then 
convicted. 

Okay. This is a small number of people, several thousand. These 
are facilities not too numerous. This is a new force that has been 
raised. But if you read the Department of Defense report to Con- 
gress of March 2007 and previous, you will find that it says that 
the Iraqi prison system and its personnel meet international stand- 
ards, that the Iraqi prison system conforms to international levels 
and is working well at this point. It is too small, but it is working 
well. 

I think that is the kind of thing with the Department of Justice, 
where you are dealing with career professionals who have done this 
all their lives, that can happen. So that is one of the reasons be- 
hind my recommendation, that we transfer responsibility for the 
police from the Department of Defense and the United States mili- 
tary, which does not do police, to the Department of Justice and 
let the professionals take over. 

Mr. Meehan. Before Ms. Oliker answers. Dr. Kagan, we told you 
we would get you out of here at 3:30, and I want to give you this 
opportunity to leave and thank you for your testimony and thank 
you for your coming before the committee. 

Dr. Kagan. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you. 

Ms. Oliker. On the police transition teams, I have very little to 
add to what Mr. Perito said, except to just underline the fact that 
we do not have enough of them to cover the local police, and the 
people in them are often the wrong people. 

You know, this raises the question of getting the right civilian 
capacity in there, and this question of DOD being in charge of the 
police and, you know, back in 2004, when that decision was made, 
the decision was made because it was not working under civilian 
control. It was not moving quickly enough, and the thought was 
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that DOD was getting the Ministry of Defense moving, you know, 
and the Army moving — the Army training was under way, the Min- 
istry of Defense did not actually exist yet, but the Army training 
was under way — so surely they could deal with the police. 

There are all sorts of things wrong with that, but the problem 
is still how do you get civilians out there? Be they Department of 
Justice civilians or contractors, we just do not have that ready re- 
serve of people to pull on to do these jobs, and that is going to con- 
tinue to be the problem. 

In regards to ministry capacity, the Ministry of Interior, I have 
heard very little good about the Ministry of Interior since it was 
first set up from, you know, its very first minister. I have heard 
people say, “let us dismantle the Ministry of Interior,” you know, 
people speaking frankly about Iraq, but the thing is if you disman- 
tle the Ministry of Interior, you have nothing resembling a police 
force out on the streets and what you do have is all these guys who 
might be criminals anyway, but they are still there with all their 
weapons running around. 

So is it possible to reform it from the inside? That has been the 
question all along, and, frankly, you know, its not working so far. 
It is a series of fiefdoms. It is corrupt. It is a very broken system. 

On detainee policy, the one thing I would say is that I also read 
the DOD, and I read the conclusion that the justice ministry pris- 
ons, the post-trial prisons meet international standards by some 
people in Iraq who were somewhat skeptical. Now, that is just an 
additional data point. I do not know. I have not seen the prisons, 
and, you know, I have not seen the detailed report. I think actually 
getting a real sense of what is going on in the broad range of deten- 
tion facilities coalition in Iraq would be helpful. 

Mr. Meehan. Ms. Oliker, you were with the CPA in Iraq early 
2004, I believe. A Washington Post reporter wrote a book, “Impe- 
rial Life in the Emerald City: Life Inside the Green Zone.” Did you 
read it by any chance? 

Ms. Oliker. Well, I was interviewed for it, so, yes, I read it. 

Mr. Meehan. Did you find it — we are out of time, but I want to 
ask you — A, accurately capture the culture in Iraq; B, somewhat 
capture the culture in Iraq; or C, did not capture the culture in 
Iraq? 

Ms. Oliker. Somewhat captured the culture in Iraq. He did not 
live in the Green Zone. He talked to a lot of people who had been 
there. It is a long story on what is right and what is wrong in that 
book, but it is one of the most surreal places I have ever been. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Fenner. Mr. Chairman, can I just follow up quickly? 

Mr. Meehan. Sure. 

Dr. Fenner. I read that too, and it is certainly interesting. 

From all the comments that you have made, though, about the 
changes or shift with the Department of Justice taking over from 
the Department of Defense, are those discussions going on? Are 
people seriously contemplating that kind of a shift? I think part of 
it is our role here, which part of the discussions we really can focus 
on to the greatest extent, and whether the discussions are there or 
they are not. 
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Mr. Perito. I do not believe so. The way the funding works is 
that funding goes to the State Department, and then the State De- 
partment make the decision, and then the funding would go to the 
Justice Department. So it is one reason why I said in my statement 
that Congress would have to give the Justice Department the au- 
thority and the funding to take over and run this program. 

Dr. CORDESMAN. May I just make a quick remark? 

Dr. Fenner. Yes. 

Dr. CoRDESMAN. There are 135,000 people shown as trained and 
equipped in the police force. As it says very clearly, we haven the 
faintest number how many of those people have actually stayed, 
and, as Mr. Perito has pointed out, it also is not clear what is rel- 
evance. 

What bothers me a little about this discussion is I know in about 
at least 8 of the 12 cities that we monitor, those police are largely 
irrelevant, and when you do an actual map of who is the real secu- 
rity structure, not the Army, in most of Iraq, it really is not the 
police. 

So one of the things you honestly have to address is what would 
it take to deal with the mixture of militias, locally recruited police, 
party factions, FPS and other groups and actually fix this thing as 
distinguished from who are you going to put in charge, and then 
remember that you are asking us whether we can get this done by 
the beginning of 2008. 

When will anybody actually show up in the field and start any 
of this because it is not done in the ministry of interior in Baghdad. 
It is done in all of these police posts, in villages, in individual 
areas, and I get very concerned about the somewhat surrealistic 
discussions of putting people in charge in the ministry when the re- 
ality is who is doing what in the field. 

Dr. Fenner. Thank you. 

Was there anything else you would like to say? I really appre- 
ciate that, but I think it is always an important question, is what 
have we been missing, and continue to communicate with us. We 
would appreciate that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Meehan. Thank you very much. 

Again, I think the witnesses for taking the time. Your testimony 
was enlightening, very important to this subcommittee, and thank 
you very much for appearing. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:41 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Chairman Martin Meehan 
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Hearing on Non-Government Perspectives on 
Transitioning Security to the Iraqi Security Forces. 

March 28, 2007 

Good morning, and welcome to the first open hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigations. 

Today, we continue our examination of the most pressing issue facing the country : 
the war in Iraq. The Iraq Strategy Review unveiled by the President on January 10‘>' 
identified the continued strengthening of the Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) and the 
acceleration of the transition of security responsibility to the Iraqi government as an 
objective achievable in the next 12 to 18 months. Key to whether this transition will 
be successful will be the capability of the ISF, both military and police. 

In addition, to a number of Full Committee sessions, this is the fourth time that our 
sub-committee has met to consider the development of the ISF. 

In the closed briefings we held this month, we learned about the ISF’s logistics 
system and issues related to the size, composition, training, and end strength of the 
ISF. Last week, we examined financial aspects of the transition offending 
responsibility to the Iraqi government. 

In today’s hearing we will receive testimony from experts who have been analyzing 
the development of the ISF. The witnesses' testimony will cover a variety of issues 
associated with the Administration’s goal of transitioning security operations by 
January 2008, including manning, training and equipping the ISF, the logistical and 
ministerial support necessary to sustain the ISF, and most importantly, the actual 
and projected capabilities of the ISF. 

Other issues we would like to address include the critical role that advisors and 
transition teams play in assessing the performance of Iraqi Security Forces, the 
degree to which we have relied on contractor support for the development of the ISF, 
and the transition of primary financial responsibility for the ISF. We hope to hear our 
guests' frank appraisals of whether it is realistic to expect the Iraqi Security Forces to 
take the lead in providing security by January 2008. Today we hope to hear about 
DoD’s challenges and recommendations for overcoming those challenges. 

Today’s hearing will begin with testimony from with Dr. Anthony Cordesman, who 
holds the Arleigh A. Burke Chair in Strategy at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. Fie will be followed by Dr. Fredrick Kagen, a Resident Fellow at 
the American Enterprise Institute; Mr. Robert Perito, who is a Senior Program Officer 
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with the United States Institute of Peace; and Ms. Olga Oliker, who is a Senior 
International Policy Analyst with the RAND Corporation and served with the CPA. 

To encourage discussion, I would like to follow the same less-formal procedures 
today as we have in our previous briefings. 1 have talked with our distinguished 
Ranking Member, and he has agreed to dispense with the 5-minute rule during 
today’s hearing. 

Pursuant to Rule 11(b)(2) of the Rules of our Committee, the Subcommittee will 
dispense with the five minute rule allow questioning to proceed as subcommittee 
members express interest rather than strictly by seniority. I will endeavor to alternate 
in recognizing members between the Majority and Minority. 

I would like to remind everyone that while this is an open hearing, we have received 
closed briefings in which classified information was presented, so please be mindful 
of anything you might say based on what you heard in the earlier briefings. 

Welcome again to our witnesses. We’re looking forward to your remarks. We will take 
your whole text for the record, if you wish, but I ask that you keep your prepared 
remarks fairly brief so we can get to our questions. 

Now, I would like to turn to my colleague, Mr. Akin, our ranking member, for any 
opening remarks he might have. 
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Subcommittee Hearing on Iraqi Security Forces, Non-Governmental 

Perspectives 

March 28, 2007 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you calling this very important 
hearing. Thank you to our witnesses for being here today — I look forward to 
hearing your statements. 

Today’s hearing is this subcommittee’s first open meeting, and 
culminates a month of oversight activities aimed at investigating the Iraqi 
Security Forces (ISF). Over the last few weeks we have focused on the costs 
of funding and sustaining the ISF, analyzed the plan for transitioning the 
handling of ISF finances over to the Government of Iraq, reviewed how we 
train and equip the ISF, and discussed the logistical capability the ISF 
requires to become a self-sustaining force. 

After traveling to Iraq and participating in our subcommittee meetings 
I am convinced that the Iraqi Security Forces (ISF) are the linchpin of our 
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strategy to create a safe and secure Iraq. Anything our investigation can do 
to advance the effectiveness and success of the ISF is critical. 

Mr. Chairman, before we roll into the testimony I want to make two 
points about what I’d like focus on during today’s hearing: 

o First, I’d like our witnesses to discuss how we are using the ISF to 

accomplish our strategic objectives in Iraq. Spending billions on building 
a self-sustained force is only worthwhile if the ISF is advancing our goals 
in Iraq. A key metric that we need to get a handle on is whether we are 
using the ISF in a strategically sound way, and if the ISF is performing 
effectively at the tactical level. I suspect that the Baghdad Security 
Plan — or “Operation Enforcing the Law” — is a model that we should 
replicate throughout Iraq for how to use the ISF to fight all elements of 
the insurgency. 

o The second issue, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to pursue today, is 
the importance of the U.S. commitment to the ISF. I believe that the U.S. 
Congress has a responsibility to fund the ISF. As this subcommittee 
moves forward with our investigation of the ISF, the FY 2007 
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Emergency Supplemental, passed by the House last week, includes 
language that will withhold 50% of the $3.8 billion dedicated to funding 
the ISF until political conditions are met — these conditions, I believe, are 
unreasonable. Everything we have learned in our work on the ISF to date 
leads to the conclusion that the ISF is the key to creating a stable Iraq, so 
that political progress can take place. Expecting political progress 
without giving the ISF money to generate secure conditions for creating 
political reform seems to me wrongheaded. 

Again, thank you to all the witnesses for being here today. 

[Yield Back to Chairman Meehan] 
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Iraqi Security Forces: Status and Prospects 
Frederick W. Kagan 

Testimony before the House Armed Services Committee, Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations, March 28, 2007 

The change in American strategy in Iraq announced by President Bush on January 
10, 2007 requires a fundamental re-evaluation of every aspect of America’s approach to 
the war. This requirement is nowhere greater than in our view of the Iraqi Security 
Forces and our evaluation of their progress. For three years, America’s civilian and 
military leaders have seen and presented developing the ISF as a means to an end — as a 
way to hasten the reduction in and ultimate departure of American troops from Iraq. This 
conception of the purpose of ISF training created a short-term focus that has hindered the 
development of a self-sufficient Iraqi military and police hut that has been successful in 
putting more than 135,000 trained soldiers and tens of thousands of trained police in the 
field. The misconception of the purpose of developing the ISF also created unrealistic 
expectations. It was always unreasonable to imagine that a fledgling force, created from 
scratch beginning in 2004 in the midst of an insurgency and then a growing sectarian 
conflict, could take the lead in restoring peace and order in Iraq. From the outset, it 
would have been wiser to see the ISF as a force that could assist the coalition in 
suppressing the Sunni Arab insurgents, al Qaeda and related terrorists, and then Shi’ite 
militias, but that would, above all, be able to maintain order once it had been established. 
The president’s new strategy has embraced this more realistic view, and events on the 
ground are beginning to validate this approach. 

Iraqi Army 

Let there be no doubt, the training of the Iraqi Army between 2004 and the 
present has been a remarkable achievement. Coalition partners from many countries 
helped the Iraqis develop an army of 1 0 divisions and more than 135,000 soldiers. To put 
this achievement into perspective, let us recall that this force is now larger than the 
standing armies of France and Great Britain. It is an all-volunteer force, and the system 
of monthly leaves means that soldiers in the force in effect re-up every month (since 
desertion is so easy). 

The Iraqi Army’s battle record is impressive for such a young force. Efforts to msh Iraqi 
soldiers, barely trained and poorly equipped, into combat in 2004 were largely 
unsuccessful. By 2005, some Iraqi units were able to operate effectively in areas of 
mixed ethno-sectarian make-up in partnership with American forces — the clearing of Tall 
Afar in September 2005 being a notable example. In 2006, Iraqi Army units continued to 
operate in partnership with coalition forces across Iraq, although efforts to bring 
additional Iraqi Army units into Baghdad during Operations Together Forward I and II 
largely failed through lack of planning and preparation. The planning and execution of 
the reinforcement of Iraqi Army units in Baghdad in support of Operation Enforcing the 
Law, the Baghdad Security Plan the president announced in January, has been excellent. 
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All nine of the additional Iraqi Army battalions called for in the plan have arrived, the 
last several at between 90 and 100% programmed strength, Iraqi Army units are 
operating in partnership with American forces throughout Baghdad, in Sunni and Shi’ite 
neighborhoods, against al Qaeda targets and rogue Shi’ite militias. They are taking 
casualties, inflicting casualties on the enemy, and helping to maintain and establish peace 
for the people of Baghdad. At the level of infantrymen in combat, the Iraqi Army has 
already demonstrated that it can deploy from posts around the country to Baghdad and 
fight well against determined foes. 

The Iraqi Army’s ability to sustain itself independent of American assistance remains 
limited, but it is growing in critical areas. The early emphasis on getting light 
infantrymen into the field to permit the more rapid reduction of American forces in Iraq 
hindered the development of Iraqi logistical and command and control systems. The 
rapid turnover in Iraqi governments (four between 2004 and today) has hindered 
ministerial capacity building across the board and made it difficult to develop a 
professional military bureaucracy capable of supporting the Iraqi armed forces. Such 
disruptions are no more than might have been expected, and with a stable, elected Iraqi 
government in place since May 2006, much progress is being made in correcting these 
deficiencies. In the meantime, coalition and especially American forces resolved the 
dilemmas posed by the weakness of central government institutions by providing life- 
support to the Iraqi combat formations both in the form of logistical aid and in command- 
and-control. It is worth noting that Iraq is by no means the only American ally that relies 
heavily on the U.S. for such services. America’s armed forces have no peer in the world 
in logistical and command-and-control capabilities, and many U.S. allies prefer to 
subcontract essential life-support and even capacity to our military. 

The Iraqi Army will nevertheless need to develop the capability to feed, house, and move 
itself around its own country, as well as to plan and control its own military operations 
before the U.S. military can withdraw its support. U.S. and coalition forces in Iraq have 
therefore begun to work harder on helping the Iraqis to develop these capabilities. Iraqi 
transportation units are forming and training even as coalition advisors work with the 
Iraqi Ministry of Defense (and other ministries) to help create the central bureaucratic 
basis needed to support combat forces. The Council of Representatives has recently 
passed laws laying the basis for a military justice code and military judicial system — both 
essential to creating the necessary legal foundation for a functioning military 
bureaucracy. The Iraqi government has formed the Iraqi Ground Forces Command, 
which is taking operational command and control of the Iraqi Army’s fighting 
formations. As part of Operation Enforcing the Law, Prime Minister Nuri Kamal al 
Maliki designated an Iraqi general, Abboud Gambar, to command the Iraqi forces in the 
capital, and Gambar controls an articulated command hierarchy that is maneuvering Iraqi 
forces in partnership and close coordination with American troops on the ground. Iraq 
now has numerous functioning military academies and training grounds to process new 
recraits. Using the Foreign Military Sales program, the Iraqi MoD has begun placing 
large orders for modem equipment. U.S. soldiers are working with Iraqis at all levels to 
develop the administrative structures necessary to provide Iraq’s soldiers with essential 
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services and supplies. The Iraqi Army, in other words, is coming closer and closer every 
day to being an independent, self-sustaining military organization. 

The completion of this process will take time. Training soldiers and officers, building 
administrative structures, developing standard operating procedures both militarily and 
bureaucratically, creating a military system that links the Prime Minister to the lowest 
private — these are not things that happen overnight. Creating this military instrument in 
the midst of ethno-sectarian conflict, insurgency, and terrorism is even more difficult. It 
is highly unlikely that the Iraqi Army will be able to function completely independently 
for several years, although the level of coalition support required may begin to drop 
significantly in 2008. A key factor in that equation is the security situation in Iraq. 

The Bush administration’s previous emphasis on building the Iraqi Army rapidly to 
minimize the use of American forces in a purely counter-insurgent role allowed the 
security situation in Iraq to deteriorate between 2003 and the beginning of this year. The 
deterioration of the security situation dramatically increased the difficulty of forming the 
Iraqi Army. Poor security led to attacks on recruiting stations and the intimidation of 
recruits, which in turn led to ethno-sectarian imbalances in Iraq Army units (imbalances 
that are being corrected in some units today). Poor security and inappropriate priorities 
led to the premature commitment of Iraqi forces to battles they could not win, harming 
morale in the Iraqi force and tarnishing its image in Iraq and in the U.S, Continuing 
insurgent attacks on the families of Iraqi soldiers encouraged desertion and refusals to 
deploy. The worsening security created an environment of growing friction that delayed 
the development of the Iraqi military. The establishment of security will permit the 
completion of that development in a more timely manner. 

Iraqi Police 

The story of the development of the Iraqi police forces has been less encouraging than 
that of the Iraqi Army. This fact is not surprising for several reasons. To begin with, 
neither the U.S. nor its NATO allies have yet figured out a good way to train indigenous 
police forces. Efforts to do so in the Balkans and in Afghanistan have encountered 
serious setbacks. American difficulties in this regard are not surprising. The U.S. does 
not have a federal police force similar to the Iraqi National Police or the Afghan National 
Police forces it has been trying to help create. Sending senior officers from the NYPD to 
Iraq (or Afghanistan or anywhere else) does not resolve the problem that an Iraqi 
policeman has a very different mission from a New York City cop. Iraq needs a strong, 
centralized national police force capable of conducting paramilitary operations against 
terrorists and insurgents — but that also has an appropriate ethno-sectarian balance, is 
loyal and responsible to whoever holds legitimate power in Baghdad, and is not 
infiltrated by the hostile forces it is intended to control. These are requirements for which 
there is no American equivalent. There are some European equivalents (many European 
states have national police forces; some have paramilitary capabilities), but even such 
European states seem unable to help create and train indigenous forces in other 
countries — European trainers have been in the lead in these efforts in the Balkans and 
Afghanistan, and have been heavily involved in Iraq. It is time to recognize that building 
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indigenous police forces is a task that NATO as an alliance is not prepared to undertake 
readily, and to begin to redress this important gap in alliance capabilities. 

Beyond these difficulties, the challenges of building an effective national police force in 
the context of ethno-sectarian conflict, terrorism, and insurgency are daunting. Military 
forces are often recruited from across an entire country, and can be used as integrating 
schools of a mixed state. Half of Iraq’s Army divisions were recruited in this fashion; the 
other half were recruited locally. But police are, almost by definition, local forces. An 
effective police force must reflect and represent the ethno-sectarian make-up of the 
population it is policing. A national police force must be able to maintain an appropriate 
balance. The ongoing Sunni Arab insurgency made the recruiting of Sunni Arabs into the 
police forces almost impossible until recently, and the sectarian imbalance within the 
police seriously degraded their ability to operate effectively as part of the counter- 
insurgent and, especially, counter-militia effort. 

In addition, the inclusion of Moqtada al Sadr in the government and the importance his 
Mahdi Army gained in the absence of security by posing as the defender of the Shi’ite 
people permitted Sadr to infiltrate the Interior Ministry (among others) with his 
followers. As long as the Sunni Arab insurgency appeared to rage unchecked, as long as 
the Iraqi government and people believed that the U.S. would withdraw without bringing 
order to the country, Maliki found it impossible to clear out the Mol or the police force 
even to remove individuals engaging in death-squad activities or actively supporting 
them. Failure to establish and maintain security seriously harmed an already-problematic 
effort to create effective national police forces. As a result, although there are more than 
180,000 people on the rolls of the various Iraqi police forces (including border guards, 
national police, local police, and strategic infrastructure brigades), it is impossible to 
know for sure how many regularly show up for work (or are even still alive), and what 
role they have been playing in the ongoing violence. 

The start of Operation Enforcing the Law has coincided with some important positive 
trends even in this difficult area, however. Iraqi police formations in Baghdad are 
operating in close conjunction with coalition forces and Iraqi Army units, and are 
therefore much less prone to engage in sectarian violence and death-squad activity. 

Maliki has leveraged the influx of American and Iraqi Army forces into the capital to 
clear Sadrists out of important positions in the Mol, where 3,000 people were recently 
dismissed (as well as the Health Ministry, another Sadrist stronghold), and to re-vet and 
retrain a number of Iraqi National Police units. 

A fortuitous development has changed the equation profoundly in Anbar province. 

Several unspeakable al Qaeda atrocities have finally alienated prominent Sunni Arab 
sheiks in that province, who have turned on al Qaeda and reached out to Maliki (who 
reached back with a recent dramatic visit to Ramadi). The symbol of their 
disenchantment with al Qaeda has been the enrolling of their sons in local police forces. 
Thousands of Anbaris have entered police training programs in Jordan and elsewhere, 
and the police forces of Fallujah and Ramadi are now over-strength with local, Sunni 
Arab recruits. They are actively fighting al Qaeda operatives in those cities and helping 
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to drive al Qaeda out of its bases in Anbar. Just a few days ago, 500 Anbari police went 
door-to-door in Ramadi looking for terrorists and weapons caches — and finding some. It 
appears that this effect is spilling over into Iraqi Army recruitment as well, and that 
heavily-Shi’ite lA units based in Anhar are working to correct their sectarian balance 
with local recruits. In Ninewah province, home to Tall Afar and Mosul, a single 
American brigade has been maintaining reasonable order in that province with the 
assistance of 18,000 Iraqi police and 20,000 Iraqi Army soldiers. U.S. forces in Mosul, a 
mixed city of 1 .8 million people, are now down to one battalion — under 1 ,000 soldiers. 

This is all good news. The continued operation of Iraqi police with lA and coalition 
forces in Baghdad will also help improve their capabilities and their professionalism. 
Continuing to clear out and revamp the Mol and the police ranks will be a significant 
challenge for the Maliki government, and will require persistence and patience. But the 
actions of both the government and the Iraqi people suggest that success is possible even 
in this difficult endeavor. 

Conclusion 

Looked at from an objective, historical perspective, the creation from scratch of a 10- 
division Iraqi Army and a partially effective Iraqi police force in a few years has been an 
extraordinary accomplishment. It took the American revolutionaries two years, much 
outside professional assistance, and great luck to win their first battle in 1777. It took 
nearly as long for the Union to manage a victory at Antietam significant enough for 
Lincoln to issue the Emancipation Proclamation. In fact, a book was written in the 1980s 
{America ’s First Battles) on the long and inglorious tradition of American forces losing 
the first battles of every war they fought before the Gulf War. Initial difficulties and even 
defeats are the normal lot of young, inexperienced forces. They say little about the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle. 

The setbacks and difficulties the Iraqi Security Forces have encountered since 2003 
should have surprised no one. They have acquired an importance beyond their real 
significance because of the exaggerated hopes of the Bush administration and many 
Americans resulting from the mistaken notion that training Iraqis was a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself The reversal of American strategy in this regard in January 
2007 has already yielded dividends in the improved effectiveness of both the Iraqi Army 
and the Iraqi National Police. We must continue to support this strategy, both with 
regard to the effort to establish security and with regard to the completion of the Iraqi 
Security Forces’ training, development, and institutional support. Above all, we must 
avoid both artificial timelines and unrealistic expectations. Success is possible — it is, 
indeed, occurring. We must give it the time and the resources required to see this 
important task all the way through. 
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Oversight & Investigations Subcommittee 
House Armed Services Committee 
March 28, 2007 

REFORMING THE IRAQI INTERIOR MINISTRY, POLICE AND 
FACILITIES PROTECTION SERVICE 

Robert M. Perito 
Senior Program Officer 
United States Institute of Peace 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for inviting me to speak 
this afternoon. I appreciate the opportunity to participate in this hearing on the progress 
and challenges toward transitioning security responsibilities to the government of Iraq. 

As Senior Program Officer in the Center for Post-Conflict Peace and Stability Operations 
at the U.S. Institute of Peace, I have analyzed police systems in a number of countries. 
However, the views I express are my own and not necessarily those of the U.S. Institute 
of Peace, which does not advocate specific policy positions. 

Summary 

In December 2006, the “Year of the Police” ended with the completion of the Multi- 
National Security Transition Command’s (MNSTC-I) program to train and equip 135,000 
members of the Iraq Police Service. Training and equipment was also provided to the 
24,400 members of the Iraq National Police (constabulary) and 28,400 members of the 
Border Police. Nearly 180 American Police Transition Teams and 39 National Police 
Transition Teams were embedded with Iraqi forces, while a 100-member Ministry 
Transition Team was assigned to the Ministry of Interior to improve its operations. 

Achievement of these quantitative goals, while impressive, masks a troubled reality in 
regards to the loyalty and quality of Iraqi security forces. In fact, the Iraqi Interior 
Ministry, which supervises police forces, is dysfunctional and heavily infiltrated by Shiite 
militias. The Iraq Police Service (street cops) is unable to protect Iraq citizens. Criminal 
gangs operate with impunity, cooperate with insurgents for profit, and engage in 
smuggling of oil and antiquities. The Iraqi National Police, a patchwork organization of 
commando-style, counter-insurgency units, harbors sectarian death squads. The Border 
Police is unable to stop infiltration of terrorists, arras and contraband across Iraq’s porous 
borders. Iraqi police often are intimidated by or collude with insurgents, militias and 
criminals. Iraqi police units normally are at half of their authorized strength due to 
attrition, chronic absenteeism and the corrupt practice of including “ghosts” on the rolls. 
Only five of Iraq’s eighteen provinces have the necessary complement of PTTs to 
conduct assessments and provide in service training. 
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State of Play 

I. Transform the Interior Ministry and Increase Its Authority 

Under the previous minister, Bayan Jabr, the Interior Ministry was politicized by Shiite 
extremists. Jabr, a leader of the Badr Organization and the Supreme Council for the 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq, the largest Shiite political party, allowed or enabled the Badr 
Brigade to assume key posts in the Ministry and subvert its operations. Badr Brigade 
militiamen infiltrated Iraqi police units. With insufficient advisors to conduct oversight, 
the U.S. Civilian Police Assistance Transition Team (CPATT) was unable to prevent the 
ministry’s takeover, which became apparent when the February 22, 2006 bombing of the 
Golden Mosque in Samarra sparked large-scale sectarian killings. In March 2006, Lt. 
General John Abizad acknowledged to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that Iraq 
police units were engaged in sectarian violence. By then, the current Iraqi government 
had taken office. Bayan Jabr had become Finance Minister, where he controls the Interior 
Ministry’s budget and police salaries. 

The new Interior Minister, Jawod al-Bolani, a Shiite engineer, appears well intentioned, 
but he has no police experience, political affiliation, or independent base of support. He 
has called for ministerial reform and for purging sectarian militia and criminals from the 
police. The Ministry is organizationally dysfunctional and Shiite militias continue to 
influence every aspect of its operations. There are also severe shortfalls in planning and 
program management, personnel, logistics, communications, budgeting, procurement, 
maintenance and accountability. The U.S. has provided a 100-member Ministry 
Transition Team (MTT) of American advisors with a 60/40 division between military and 
contract police personnel. The MTT works in various ministerial departments to improve 
methods of operation and has made some progress. For example, the critical Internal 
Affairs Division, which is led by a young, aggressive Iraqi brigadier, used a U.S. 
provided fingerprint system to identify police with criminal records and recommend their 
removal. However, U.S. advisors operate through translators and are often unaware of 
what transpires around them. 

There is no plan that goes beyond platitudes for ministerial reform, nor is there agreement 
on the character and mission of the police. Justice Department police trainers sought to 
create a community oriented, law enforcement service, while U.S. military authorities 
tried to create a counter insurgency force. U.S. authorities do not know the number of 
actually serving Iraqi police officers or police stations, the composition and membership 
of the various police forces, the whereabouts and use of U.S. supplied weapons and 
equipment and the ultimate disposal of operating funds. There is anecdotal evidence of 
Iraqis participating in U.S. provided training programs to obtain a weapon, uniform and 
ammunition to sell on the black market. In addition, the Interior Ministry and provincial 
police officials have hired significant numbers of police outside the CPATT program. 
Most of those have not been trained. 
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Recommendation 

There is no alternative to the slow and painful work of organizational transformation in 
the Interior Ministry. This requires persistent efforts hy American advisors starting with 
the most senior Iraqi officials and moving down. It involves creating a strategic plan and 
working out standard administrative procedures, codes of conduct and operational 
measures that are accepted and used hy the Iraqis. The practice of Americans drafting 
plans for Iraqis to sign and then ignore must end. Frequent political interventions hy U.S. 
political authorities will be required to kept the process moving forward. 

The Interior Ministry must re-exert influence over the provinces (outside the Kurdistan 
Region) hy reversing the decentralization of control of the police that occurred during the 
Coalition Provisional Authority. Central to this effort is strengthening the Major Crimes 
Unit and Task Force to control criminal enterprises that operate throughout the country. 

A means must also be found to pay police salaries directly to police officers in the 
absence of an effective banking system. Currently, provincial police chiefs receive funds 
directly from the Finance Ministry for operations and salaries, but Baghdad has no ability 
to verify the accuracy of provincial budgets or account for expenditures. Direct pay 
would reduce corruption, limit the power of provincial police officials and help police 
officers identify with the national government. It would also reduce chronic absenteeism 
caused by the need for police to travel home each month to bring money to their families, 

II. Move All Counter-insurgency and Border Forces to the Defense Ministry 

In March 2004, President Bush signed a presidential directive transferring responsibility 
for the Iraq police assistance program from State to the Department of Defense and the 
Multi-National Security Transition Command in Iraq. To confront the growing 
insurgency, the U.S. military created “heavy police units” composed of former Iraqi 
soldiers. The original Public Order Battalion, Mechanized Police Unit, and Emergency 
Response Unit were composed of Sunnis. Under Interior Minister Bayan Jabr, Shiite 
officials created new, special police commando units composed of fighters from Shiite 
militia organizations. Their un- vetted personnel were given military weapons and 
counter-insurgency training. In early 2006, MINSTC-I combined these units into a new 
organization, the “Iraqi National Police (INP).” By summer 2006, it became clear that 
many of these INP units were engaged in sectarian violence and death squad activities. 

On October 5, 2006, U.S. military forces removed the entire 8*'' Brigade of the 2”‘' 
National Police Division from duty and arrested its officers after the Brigade was 
implicated in the raid on a food factory in Baghdad and the kidnapping of 26 Sunni 
workers of which seven were executed. This was among the first public manifestations of 
a CP ATT program to remove all the National Police brigades from service for limited 
vetting and reorientation. Members of these units received three weeks of “police 
transformational training” to improve their police skills and respect for human rights and 
the rule of law. This was the first police training that these forces received. National 
Police units were issued new uniforms with digital patterns that would be difficult to 
duplicate. Previously Iraqi officials countered allegations of police involvement in 
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sectarian killings by claiming that the perpetrators were wearing counterfeit uniforms. 
Subsequently, gunmen wearing new police uniforms have engaged in sectarian violence. 

Recommendation 

Vetting and retraining are important, but these essentially military, counter insurgency 
forces would be better housed in the Iraqi Defense Ministry. Under the President’s plan 
for controlling critical neighborhoods in Baghdad, all but one of the National Police 
brigades have joined the Iraqi Army in “conducting patrols, setting up checkpoints and 
going door-to-door to gain the trust of Baghdad residents.” To facilitate force 
integration, the INP should be transferred to the Ministry of Defense where the police 
commandos can become part of the New Iraqi Army. This would bring the INP under 
close U.S. supervision and enable these units to better perform their counter insurgency 
mission. Those members of the National Police that are former soldiers are likely to 
welcome the transfer to the Iraqi Army. Eventually, the Iraqis should disband these units 
and disperse their personnel throughout their forces. 

The Border Police should be transferred to the Iraqi Defense Ministry as well. This would 
consolidate responsibility for protecting the border in a single ministry and improve 
cooperation with US military forces that have the same mission. 


III. Focus the Police on Protecting Citizens and Fighting Crime 

Under Saddam, the 60,000 member Iraqi police force (street cops) was at the bottom of a 
multilayered security bureaucracy. Poorly trained and equipped, badly led, and under 
paid, the police were notorious for brutality and corruption. After the US intervention, 
looters targeted the police, destroying police stations, vehicles and equipment. To control 
the breakdown in public order, the Iraqi police were recalled to service, but de- 
Baathification removed most of the police leadership. In May 2003, a US Justice 
Department assessment mission recommended that the Iraqi police receive extensive 
reorganization, retraining, new equipment and the rebuilding of police infrastructure. 
Implementation of the recommendations was delayed. A US-led police recruit-training 
program did not begin until November 2003; less than 300 police advisors arrived. When 
the State Department-led police program proved ineffective. President Bush assigned 
responsibility for standing up the Iraq Police Service to the Defense Department in March 
2004. 

Despite completion of the U.S. train and equip program, the Iraq Police Service (IPS) is 
ineffectual in confronting the general lawlessness, street crime and organized criminal 
activity that is endemic in Iraq. The IPS is limited in its functions to traffic control, 
station house activities, and neighborhood patrol. It has neither the training or legal 
authority to conduct criminal investigations, nor the firepower to confront organized 
crime. Under the Iraqi judicial system, criminal investigations are conducted by 
magistrates, but they are ill trained and too few in number to adequately perform this 
function. 
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Recommendation 

The Iraq Police Service should he refocused toward controlling crime and protecting Iraqi 
civilians. It should receive the legal authority, training and equipment to perform this 
function. In practice this will involve giving the IPS greater responsibility to conduct 
criminal investigations and expanding its cooperation with the judicial system. This will 
not be easy. It will require persistent American advisors and political pressure to help the 
Iraqis assume new responsibilities and work out new ways of interacting. 

IV. Move and Shrink the Facilities Protection Service 

Under the Coalition Provisional Authority, the Facilities Protection Service (FPS) was 
formed in 2003 to provide guards for public buildings and essential infrastructure. Each 
of the 26 ministries and eight independent directorates, such as the Central Bank, was 
allowed to recruit its own guard force. There are 1 50,000 FPS officers and anther 8,700 
personal security guards for Iraqi leaders. FPS officers were issued police style uniforms, 
badges and weapons, but they did not receive police training nor were they given police 
authority. The ministerial guard forces became the private armies and a source of 
patronage jobs and funding. Radical cleric Muqtada al-Sadr controls the Health, 

Education and Transportation ministries. The FPS provides money and jobs for the 
Mahdi Army. Interior Minister Bolani has publicly blamed the FPS for sectarian 
violence. Members of the FPS have been implicated in criminal activity. 

Recommendation 

On December 27, Prime Minister al Maliki signed a directive consolidating FPS under 
control of the Interior Ministry, which will be responsible for registering personnel, 
standardizing uniforms and equipment, providing training and downsizing the force. This 
effort has yet to begin, but it will exceed the capability of the Interior Ministry unless 
U.S. money and muscle is applied. Most observers believe the number of FPS personnel 
should be reduced to around 45,000. If the INP and Border Police are transferred to 
Defense Ministry, the Interior Ministry could take over the management of the FPS as 
compensation. 

V. Put the U.S. Justice Department In Charge 

With completion of the U.S. military-led, force generation stage of the Iraq police 
assistance program, it is appropriate to reassess where responsibility for this program 
should be assigned. The U.S. military's takeover of responsibility for training indigenous 
police in Iraq was unprecedented. Beginning with Operation Just Cause in Panama, 
responsibility for police training in post-conflict interventions was always assigned to the 
Department of Justice with policy guidance from the Department of State. The Justice 
Department’s international police training program has the expertise and experience and 
should be given this program. This will be a major task, since more than 30,000 new 
police will be required annually to maintain current force levels. 
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Justice already is responsible for upgrading Iraqi courts, assisting the Iraqi prison system, 
and training an Iraqi marshals service to protect the judiciary. According to the Defense 
Department’s March 2007 report to Congress, the prison system generally meets 
international standards and functions effectively, while corruption in the judiciary is 
below other parts of the judicial system. Giving the Department of Justice the lead for 
police assistance would consolidate U.S. efforts under the leadership of a single 
department and help create the rule of law in Iraq. 


The views expressed in this testimony are those of the author, not the U.S. Institute of Peace, which does 

not take positions on policy. 
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Chairman Meehan, Ranking Member Akin, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: I 
appreciate the opportunity to be here today to discuss this important issue. Today I plan to 
discuss the Iraqi security forces, their status and development to date, and what we might want to 
know in the future to better assess progress. 


Counting Security Forces 

No one knows how many Iraqi security personnel there are today. The Pentagon can tell us that 
as of March 21 , 2007, 329,800 Iraqi security personnel had been “trained and equipped,” 
however, this number counts only how many Ministry of Defense (MoD) and Ministry of Interior 
(Mol) personnel have completed Coalition training programs. While it can tell us whether or not 
the Coalition is meeting its training targets, it doesn’t tell us how many Iraqis are in unifonn. It 
does not take into account deaths, desertions, or Iraqi police who are on the job but have not 
received Coalition-sponsored training. It fails to convey the fact that some quarter of military 
personnel and unknown number of police aren't at their jobs at any given time (they’re on leave, 
taking their paychecks home, or just not there). Nor does it include thousands of other agents of 
the government in uniform and with guns. 


Iraqi officials are also not sure how many security personnel there are today. They may be able 
to calculate whom they are paying, but the fact is that they’re still paying some unknown number 
of people who aren’t actually working. Moreover, the Ministry of Finance pays the bulk of Iraq’s 


’ The opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author's alone and should not be 
interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This product is part of the 
RAND Corporation testimony series. RAND testimonies record testimony presented by RAND associates to 
federal, state, or local legislative committees; government-appointed commissions and panels; and private 
review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corporation is a nonprofit research organization providing objective 
analysis and effective solutions that address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the 
world. RAND’s publications do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 

^ Significant portions of this testimony are drawn from Olga Oliker, “No Law and No Order," Parliamentary 
Brief, December 2006. The most recent numbers and data are from the “Iraq Weekly Status Reports," 
produced by the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs of the United States Department of State and available at 
http://www.state.gOv/p/nea/rls/rpt/iraqstatus/c20699.htm. and U.S. Department of Defense, "Measuring 
Stability and Security in Iraq." March 2007. 

This testimony is available for free download at htlp://www.rand.org/pubs/testimonies/CT277. 
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police by providing a lump sum, based on payroll numbers, to local officials who then disburse it. 
Aside from being a recipe for corruption, this means that the local officials may know whom 
they're paying, but the Ministry does not. 

Is it important to know how many Iraqis are serving? Yes, it is. It is crucial for the Iraqis, so that 
they can make their payroll numbers make sense. It is also important for the United States, as 
we seek to assess how capable Iraq's security forces are. But knowing how many Iraqis are in 
uniform is not enough. In order to determine whether the Iraqi Security Forces are up to the task, 
we must be able to assess their not just their quantity, but also their capacity or quality, and, no 
less important, their loyalty. 

Who Are the Iraqi Security Forces? 

If we don't know the total numbers, what do we know? We know what sorts of forces 
have been built. The Ministry of Defense has ground, air, and naval forces, and special 
operations unit under its command. The vast majority of its personnel, however, on the order of 
98-99%, are ground troops. The Ministry of Interior forces are the locally recruited and based 
Iraqi Police Service (IPS), the centrally controlled National Police (NP), the Department of Border 
Enforcement (DBE), and a small number of dignitary protection personnel. These are not the 
only Iraqi government security forces in the fight, however. Agents of the Iraqi National 
Intelligence Service and the Ministry of State for National Security Affairs are armed and have a 
variety of security force functions. Moreover, nearly 150,000 Facilities Protection Personnel, 
whose job is to guard ministries and other government facilities, are on the job with little training, 
but with weapons. While there are plans to place the FPS under the Ministry of Interior, they 
currently report to the full range of Iraqi government structures which they protect. 

Originally conceived as an external defense force, the Iraqi Armed Forces have increasingly 
taken on the counterinsurgency mission. They support Coalition and Iraqi police efforts and carry 
out operations on their own. They also include some specialized forces including 
counterterrorism and special operations units, and a tiny Navy and Air Force. The IPS are 
responsible for community policing — keeping order in Iraq's cities, villages, and neighborhoods. 
The National Police combines the several specialized forces that were set up within the Mol by 
Coalition and Iraqi officials in 2003-2005. These included public order brigades, emergency 
response forces, one mechanized brigade, and commando units. The job of the National Police 
is counterinsurgency. The concept is of a mobile intervention force that can go where it is 
needed, but as part of the police rather than the Armed Forces. 
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Training approaches have varied considerably over the last four years. For example, half of the 
Iraqi National Army’s ten divisions were built as Army forces from the start, and those received a 
standard package of Coalition-developed training. The other half are the descendants of the Iraqi 
National Guard, which, in turn, grew out of the Iraqi Civilian Defense Corps. This was initially 
created during CPA to support coalition forces in their missions. These personnel had minimal 
initial training, and what they got was predominantly on-the-Job. Today, all Iraqi armed forces are 
centrally recruited. New recruits get thirteen weeks of basic training followed by three to seven 
weeks of more specialized training. Iraqi trainers are now responsible for most of the basic 
training. 

Police training approaches and duration have shifted over time. Now, in principle, each new IPS 
officer is supposed to undergo a ten week course for new recruits (although some reports 
suggest this may have shrunk to eight weeks). Police with prior experience can undergo a 
shortened, three week course. As with the Army, specialized, follow-on courses exist for 
leadership development and specific skills. However, because many IPS are recruited locally, 
with no involvement by the United States or other Coalition personnel, they do not attend the 
initial training at all. After they have served a year personnel are eligible for the three week 
training, but It is not known how many attend. 

The National Police undergo six weeks of tactical counterinsurgency training. Emergency 
response forces and other specialized units get additional training on top of this. Until recently, 
this training included little in the way of policing tactics and approaches. Although some have 
proposed shifting the National Police to the Armed Forces, according to DoD reports, an effort is 
now underway to reorient the national police to policing approaches (i.e. by retraining on a police 
curriculum) and to grow the size of the force.’ As with the military, Iraqis have taken over most 
basic police training at this time. 

Equipment also varies, as does its quality. Most of the MoD’s weapons and vehicles were 
procured without support packages, and because both spare parts and qualified mechanics are in 
short supply, operational readiness has been a problem. Iraq’s regular police, armed with AK- 
47s, PKC light machine guns, and Clock pistols, and National Police, which have a light infantry 
package not dissimilar to MoD forces (crew served machine guns, grenade launchers and 
personal machine guns, as well as armored vehicles for its mechanized brigade) have had similar 
problems as well as fuel shortages. While police are in principle equipped once they are trained, 
those who don’t undergo coalition training are equipped locally. 


‘Measuring Stability and Security in Iraq.” 
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Iraqi forces are not equipped at anywhere near the level of Coalition forces They have limited 
armored vehicles and most Iraqi personnel get by with only an AK-47 and a pistol. Not only are 
foreign forces better equipped, the enemy is often better equipped. In years past, Coalition 
forces have avoided providing more and better weapons to Iraqis, in part because they’re not 
confident that the weapons will be put to appropriate use. This is a valid concern given the large 
amount of equipment that has gone missing and the increasing sectarian divides amongst troops 
(to which I will return). It is also very appropriate to worry about the potential for heavier weapons 
to exacerbate Iraqi government abuses of power, now and in the future. But the fact is that these 
approaches have limited Iraqi capacity. The DoD is working now to improve this situation, both 
by providing more armored vehicles and heavier weaponry and by developing Iraqi maintenance 
capacity, but this is a matter of APCs and HMMWVS, not a wholesale change in approach. 

Efforts are also underway to better track equipment issued to the police through the introduction 
of accountability practices. However, the fact remains that as currently armed by the coalition, 
Iraqi forces will be able to take control of security in Iraq only when the country becomes relatively 
peaceful. 

While basic training is now predominantly carried out by Iraqis, Coalition forces are involved in 
mentoring and monitoring Iraqi units. Advisory teams assigned to the Iraqi Armed Forces, IPS, 
National Police, and QBE, ideally eat, drink, sleep and patrol with Iraqis. It is hoped that the 
relationships they build will instill professionalism and loyalty to the state. The presence of 
advisors also improves head counts of forces and makes it easier for the Coalition to assess 
readiness and capacity. Mentors also work with personnel at the Defense Ministry and Ministry of 
Interior in efforts to build capacity. 

Most mentors, for both police and military Iraqi units, are military personnel. There are not 
sufficient international police advisors to work with IPS and National Police units, so Military 
Police and other military personnel are used instead (and even then there aren't enough mentors 
to cover all units). This is unfortunate. Past counterinsurgencies have shown that local police are 
the crucial element of success. By focusing on police actions, the illegality of the insurgency is 
emphasized. Military operations, in contrast, perpetuate a perception of armed conflict underway. 
Moreover, and even more important, the focus of police efforts is protection of the civilian 
population, crucial for winning popular support for the local government. Civilians will see military 
personnel as fighters, not protectors, and they will often be right. Military tactics and training 
make different assumptions about threat, and have different priorities regarding relations with 
civilians than do police approaches. While police may not be able to handle the situation alone 
when violence is extremely high, their involvement alongside the military (and foreign forces), and 
alone once violence is brought down, makes the key difference. Thus, the effort to reorient the 
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National Police towards a stronger policing approach will in the long run serve Iraq better than 
would a greater domestic role for the military. Mentoring should also reflect this priority. 

What Are They Fighting For? 

Over the last four years, Iraqi units have grown increasingly monoethnic. The regular police 
reflect the ethnic mix where they live. The National Police, once with a large Sunni component, 
are now overwhelmingly Shi’a. In the Iraqi Armed Forces, Iraqis report that senior officials are 
seeking to solidify Shi’a control of all the security forces, including the MoD. The rank and file of 
the Army has long been disproportionately Shi'a. But while officers have been disproportionately 
Sunni in the past, this is changing, and Sunni ranks overall are thinning as more and more 
personnel leave. 

Aside from the serious matter of infiltration by insurgents, which has clearly occurred throughout 
the Iraqi security forces, there is also no question that some Iraqi police, border, and military 
personnel (and some entire units) are also members of sectarian and ethnic militias. Primarily, 
this means that they are affiliated with the Kurdish peshmerga, the Shi’a Badr Corps, and the 
Shi’a Mahdi Army. Other personnel, who are not affiliated with militias personally, are 
nonetheless intimidated into cooperating with militias through threats to them and their families. 
Still others are not members of militias or working with them directly, but they are more loyal to 
regional, religious, or political leaders than they are to Iraq as a whole. Now, there Is nothing 
wrong (and, in fact, everything right) with community loyalty In a local police officer. However, as 
I wrote in “No Law and No Order," “when the overwhelmingly Shi’a National Police carry out 
searches in Sunni neighborhoods of Baghdad, or Kurdish military units are sent Into Shi'a towns, 
Iraqi security forces are seen by their fellow Iraqis as part of the growing sectarian conflict. This 
is further exacerbated by the fact that some Iraqi security force personnel have, indeed, been 
complicit in death squad activity. These reports are most often traced to the National Police, 
particularly the commandos, but IPS and Iraqi Armed Forces personnel have also been 
accused.’"' 

Vetting forces to eliminate inappropriate loyalties is an effort long underway, and long ineffective. 
Personnel are required to pledge that they do not belong to militia groups, but this is obviously an 
imperfect approach. In recent months, an effort was undertaken to eliminate from the Iraqi police 
personnel with Saddam-era criminal records. The National Police have implemented a short 
training program, required for all personnel, to focus on professionalism and ethics. Coalition 
personnel are less hopeful that this program will instill patriotism than that it will provide another 

■' Oliker, “No Law and No Order.” 
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opportunity to assess and vet personnel. The fact is that Coalition personnel will not be able to 
devise an effective approach to vetting Iraqis — ^they simply lack the cultural and historical context 
to do so. Iraqis will have to take on this task, but as long as Coalition forces are involved, they 
have a role in seeking to prevent vetting from being used to facilitate sectarian “cleansing” of the 
security services. 

Iraqi Security Forces in the Broader Context 

The development of Ministry of Interior and Ministry of Defense forces does not occur in a 
vacuum, and there are several broader Issues of security sector development that can make or 
break their chances of success. Although these issues are only partially under the purview of this 
Committee, they are crucial, and must not be ignored. I mentioned already other security forces, 
which DoD reports do not monitor. Of particular interest are the Facilities Protection Service, the 
intelligence forces, and, interestingly, the diplomatic protection personnel whom the DoD helped 
train but now does not monitor. These personnel also act as security forces in Iraq, and their 
actions reflect on the rest of Iraq's government. 

Even more crucial is the question of the criminal justice system. Building an excellent police force 
is insufficient if there is not an adequate system of courts and prisons to ensure that the innocent 
are set free and that the guilty are treated appropriately. In Iraq today, there are not enough 
courts, judges, attorneys or prisons functioning. We are told that Justice Ministry post-trial 
prisons meet international standards, (although there may be justifiable questions on this count), 
but the Ministry of Defense and Interior, as well as Coalition forces, also continue to hold 
thousands of people. Reports of overcrowding and abuses, including along ethnic and sectarian 
lines, in MoD and Mol facilities are consistent, credible, and sometimes proven. We have also 
heard that corrections personnel are infiltrated by militias and criminals. Efforts to build more 
facilities are underway, and the Iraqi government is seeking more oversight, but the Coalition 
must also insist on access, and report what it finds. 

All of this points to the question of state capacity. When the Ministry of Interior, whose personnel 
must be at the front and center if the fight is to succeed, cannot track its forces and equipment 
and are credibly and consistently accused of sectarianism, it seems difficult to imagine that Iraq’s 
government can independently manage the stabilization and rebuilding of its conflict-torn country. 
Sectarianism in the security forces is fostered by senior leaders who want to make sure that their 
factions can control enough armed personnel in the event the broader nation-building effort fails, 
and they must fight against their neighbors to make sure that sectarian and ethnic rivals do not 
gain control. This also supports corruption and an absence of accountability that enables 
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equipment to go missing. If Iraqis are taking the building of national security forces seriously, 
they must develop vetting and investigative capacity — and use them to ensure loyalty to the state, 
not its components. They must take investigations of malfeasance to senior levels, and publicize 
no tolerance for such activities. In past cases of abuses, senior personnel were, for the most 
part, not fired, but reassigned. Although DoD, the U.S. Embassy, and MNF-I have worked and 
are working to improve this situation, there is little evidence that there has been sufficient 
progress to date. When we start to see senior personnel with strong connections to the current 
political leadership brought to trial for malfeasance, we will know the tide has truly turned. 

Transitioning to Iraqi Control 

Yet, with all of these problems, we are continually hearing that the United States is turning over 
security to Iraqi forces. Three entire provinces in the South have transitioned to Iraqi control, 
according to DoD, and three more in the North are about to we are told. To quote from the 
Pentagon’s Quarterly Report to Congress, “As of February 13, 2007, 8 Division Fleadquarters, 31 
Brigade Fleadquarters, and 93 Iraqi Army battalions had assumed the lead for counter-insurgency 
operations within their assigned areas of operations, and Iraqi Ground Forces Command (IGFC) 
had assumed command and control of 6 of 1 0 Iraqi Army divisions (1 st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, and 
10th).’ 

The decision to "transition” control is based on an aggregate scoring of a number of measures. In 
the case of provinces, these include Threat Assessment, ISF Readiness, Local Governance 
Capability, and MNF-I Ability to Respond Quickly to Major Threats (if needed). For units, the 
standard is their capacity to plan and execute combat operations, an assessment that then feeds 
into the ISF Readiness score for the province. But as the Pentagon report clarifies, even after 
units have transitioned, “Although these units lead security In their respective areas of operations, 
most still require substantial logistics and sustainment support from Coalition forces.”* Thus, 
while provinces where control has transitioned are under Iraqi authority, with foreign forces 
operating only with Iraqi permission, many of the units, which are formally in control, still need 
considerable assistance. 

This has implications for how we understand Iraqi capacity to operate independently. Although 
there are areas where the Coalition has been able to reduce forces and operations, there is at 
this time nowhere in Iraq where Iraqi forces can truly stand alone and provide security to the 
public in a way that is capable, responsible, and that we can be fully confident does not foment 
conflict and distnjst rather than eliminating them. When Coalition forces start to truly turn over 

* "Measuring Stability and Security in Iraq.” 
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control to Iraqis, including core support and command and control functions, and we see regions 
function without instances of ethnic cleansing abetted by the security forces themselves, the real 
transition will be underway. But this will take years of continued effort, including by Iraq’s friends, 
if it is ever to come to pass. 

What will happen absent such efforts? It is possible that Iraqi forces, as presently configured or 
with limited additional assistance and training, will be able to provide a measure of stability for 
their own sectarian and ethnic groups in various parts of Iraq, although others will be at risk — with 
who is safe and who is not varying by region. It is also possible that Iraqi security personnel will 
increasingly become part of the sectarian conflict rather than a solution to it and fighting will 
spread rather than be contained. Lastly, Iraqis eventually may develop the necessary institutions 
and structures on their own, but it is unlikely that this will happen in the near future. 

Overseeing and Assessing Progress 

The Pentagon now provides a good deal of reporting on the progress of Iraqi security forces. The 
most recent quarterly reports to Congress on the security situation in Iraq have been informative 
and relatively frank. They provide useful information regarding what forces exist, training efforts, 
and data on how many Coalition, Iraqi, and joint patrols take place. All of this is important and 
useful. However, there is much that is not publicly available to those of us seeking to assess 
progress. For example, we know, from Pentagon reports, that DoD assesses Iraqi units' 
capabilities by rating them in the categories of personnel, command and control, training, 
sustainment/logistics, equipment, and leadership. We do not know the results of these 
evaluations, which hampers our capacity to evaluate both Iraqi forces and the programs in place 
to assist them. It is indicative that when DoD provides their assessments of the readiness of Iraqi 
units, they combine into a single number the units able to operate “fully independently” and those 
that can function in the lead with Coalition support. It would be useful to have these figures 
disaggregated, so that we could know how many units (and which ones) the Coalition deems truly 
capable of independent action at any given time, and how that is changing. As a minimum this 
committee (and its counterpart in the Senate), in its capacity of providing oversight for the DoD, 
should have access to this information, as should the departments and agencies that are 
intimately involved with our efforts in Iraq such as the Department of State. Other data, 
qualitative and quantitative, would also be helpful in assessing Iraqi progress and ensuring 
effective oversight of Coalition efforts. Specifically, it would be useful to know: 

• How many Iraqi security force personnel, by rank and specialty, are assigned to the 
various services? 
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• How many Iraqi security force personnel, by rank and specialty, are on what payrolls, by 
force type and by locality? 

• How many Iraqi security force personnel, by rank and specialty, are on the job at any 
given time, again, by force type and locality? 

• How do Coalition and Iraqi forces on the ground assess whether and how the 
ethnic/religious makeup of various forces is changing, and what implications and effects 
do they see in the communities where these forces are operating? 

• What are absentee rates in various units, structures, and regions and what are the 
reasons for absence? How is this changing over time? Is there any real or perceived 
variation by ethnicity and religion? Because data may not be available for issues of 
ethnicity and religion, it is important to ask how Coalition forces working with Iraqi units 
assess this issue. 

• What are desertion, death, and injury rates in various units, structures, and regions? 
How are these changing over time? Is there any known or perceived variation by 
ethnicity and religion in any of these figures? How do Coalition forces working with Iraqi 
units assess this issue? 

• What are recruitment rates in various units, structures, and regions over time? What are 
retention rates? How do these vary by ethnicity and religion? How do Coalition forces 
working with Iraqi units assess this issue? 

• What are Iraqi and coalition assessments on the deployability of various Iraqi units? 
What causes any delays in deployment? 

• How are Iraqi units scoring on DoD readiness assessments? How is this changing over 
time? 

• How have units in regions that are ready to transition or have transitioned to Iraqi control 
scoring? 

• How do Coalition and Iraqi personnel think these assessment mechanisms might be 
improved? 

• What proportion of various units and structures, by region, have received what training 
(including how long the training was and when they were trained)? How appropriate do 
they and the Coalition forces who work with them think that training was? 

• What vetting procedures are in place, and how are they being implemented? 

• When abuses are discovered, how are they investigated and what happens to the 
perpetrators? 

• How, if at all, do violence rates correlate with the training local units receive? 

• How, if at all, do violence rates correlate with the sorts of forces deployed in localities? 
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• What are the levels of citizen reporting of tips to various Iraqi forces? What sorts of 
forces receive what tips, and are the tips correlated with increases or decreases in 
violence? 

• How do forces on the ground assess Ministry capacity and its development? 

• What access have Coalition forces sought, and what access have they received, to 
various detention facilities? What is their assessment of those facilities and what 
progress is being made to build new facilities and improve old ones? 

• What oversight structures is the Iraqi government putting into place and how do Coalition 
personnel and Iraqis assess their prospects for effectiveness? 

• How does Iraqi public opinion of security force capacity, government capacity, local 
safety, and prospects for the future correlate (or not) with all of these developments? 

Some of this information is being collected by the Iraqi government. Some is tracked by Coalition 
units working with Iraqis, but this varies by unit. Some data may not be possible to collect. For 
example, the Iraqis do not formally track the ethnicity or religion of their forces, and there is 
concern that if they did, such statistics would only aid in sectarian cleansing. However, both Iraqi 
and Coalition forces will have their own perceptions of these issues, and those can be collected. 
In fact, often qualitative assessments will be more important than quantitative ones. Personnel 
working with and within the Iraqi security forces will have a much better idea of who is really 
coming to work, what the levels of sectarian tension are in a unit, and how well that unit is doing 
than can ever be reflected by numbers alone. Moreover, while outside audits are very important, 
and should be implemented where feasible and appropriate, in the end, a great deal of any 
assessment will depend on what the people on the ground report. It is crucial that they be asked 
the right questions. 

In addition, it is critical to ensure quality reporting by the Executive Branch on progress in 
mentoring Iraqi security forces, the effort to shift the National Police to a more policing-oriented 
approach, access to and progress in the prisons and courts system, and institutional 
development. Finally, although this may not be the role of this Committee, the development of 
Iraqi intelligence structures, and coalition involvement in those structures, will undoubtedly prove 
very important to future developments. This area also demands consistent oversight. 

Broadening and improving the data available will improve the ability to judge progress. If security 
concerns preclude public dissemination of some of this information, then at least Congressional 
oversight bodies and other executive branch organs of the U.S. Government need to be well- 
informed and up-to-date. It is also important to determine what information can and cannot be 
provided, and why. The inability to collect certain data is indicative in and of itself. 
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The development of Iraqi security structures, and Iraq’s security sector as a whole, is crucial to 
any hope of stabilizing the country. Therefore, having a better understanding of what is and is not 
working will assist the U.S. in supporting programs that work and ending ones that do not. 
However, effective assessments demand updated and accurate information and good policy 
requires proper and adequate oversight. If we don’t know what works and what doesn't, we are 
almost certainly doomed to fail. 
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Iraq is already in a state of limited civil war, and may well be escalating to the level of a major 
civil conflict. What began as a small resistance movement centered on loyalists to the Ba’ath and 
Saddam Hussein has expanded to include neo-Salafi Sunni terrorism, become a broadly based 
Sunni insurgency, and now a series of broader sectarian and ethnic conflict. 

The current combination of Sunni Neo-Salafi extremist insurgency, Sunni Arab versus Shi’ite 
Arab sectarian conflict, Shi’ite versus Shi’ite power straggles, and Arab versus Kurdish ethnic 
conflict could easily cause the collapse of the current political structure. In the best case, it could 
lead to a Shi’ite or Shi’ite-Kurdish dominated government, with strong local centers of power, 
and an ongoing fight with Iraq’s Sunnis. In the worst case, it could escalate to the break up of the 
country, far more serious ethnic and sectarian conflict, or violent paralysis. It has already led to 
widespread ethnic cleansing in urban areas by militias and death squads of all three major ethnic 
and religious groups. 

If Iraq is to avoid a split and full-blown civil war, if musf do far more fhan create effective Iraqi 
Security Forces (ISF). No such effort can succeed without an integrated strategy to forge a 
lasting political compromise between its key factions: Arab-Shi’ite, Arab Sunnij and Kurd - 
while protecting other minorities. Political conciliation must also address such critical issues as 
federalism and the relative powers of the central and regional governments, the role of religion in 
politics and law, control over petroleum resources and export revenues, the definition of human 
rights, and a host of other issues. 

Anticipate, Learn and Change versus Persist, React and Be Defeated 

From the fall of Saddam Hussein in 2003 to the present, the US has failed to implement a 
realistic or self-critical approach to policies and actions in Iraq. It is unclear that it could have 
succeeded under the best of circumstance, and one of its most critical failures has been to 
consistently deny the fact it was pursuing a high-risk effort in nation building and stability 
operations that could easily fail. 

In practice, the US has neither anticipated the problems it had to solve or rapidly learned and 
adapted to the emerging realities in Iraq. Its national security leadership became a self-inflicted 
wound, and the US lurched from delayed response to response, always reacting too slowly and in 
a state of quasi-denial. 

The strategy to stabilize Iraq that the US announced in the fall of 2005 was deeply flawed in 
timing and resources, It was based on a grossly exaggerated estimate of political success, an 
almost deliberately false exaggeration of the succe.ss of the economic aid effort and progress in 
developing the ISF, inadequate efforts to develop effective governance, and a rule of law, and 
has not succeeded. 

The US plan that began to be implemented in the spring of 2006 to concentrate security efforts 
on Baghdad, to build up Iraqi security forces, and to “clear, hold and build” did not led to a 
decrease in violence. Insurgents and militias were able to step up attacks during Ramadan, and 
the number of attacks and of casualties in Baghdad rose. 

The Need for Comprehensive Action and Strategy 

It is far from clear whether the new approach to the “Battle of Baghdad” announced by President 
Bush in January, 2007 marks a realistic change or a half-measure that will not stave off failure. 
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What is clear is that the US cannot secure either Baghdad or Iraq without effective Iraqi security 
forces. 

No strategy that hinges solely on the successful development of the ISF can succeed. Iraq must 
establish both effective governance and a rule of law; not simply deploy effective military, 
security, and police forces. Legitimacy does not consist of determining how governments are 
chosen, but in how well they serve the day-to-day needs of their peoples. Security cannot come 
through force alone. It must have the checks and balances that can only come when governments 
and courts are active in the field. 

Iraq must also address its economic and demographic challenges if its people are to support its 
government and reject sectarian and ethnic violence. Iraq cannot achieve stability, however, 
unless its people have a reasonable degree of both physical and economic security. A nation 
cannot convert from a corrupt, state-controlled “command kleptocracy” in mid-war. It cannot 
achieve lasting peace unless it makes such a conversion over time and puts an end to a 
hopelessly skewed and unfair distribution of income, ends full and partial unemployment levels 
of 30-60%, and becomes competitive on a regional and global level. 

The present reality is that progress in Iraq is still slow or faltering in each of the other areas 
necessary to make Iraqi force development successful: 

• Politics: The election in late 2005 effectively divided Iraqis by sect and ethnic group, with only a small 
minority voting for truly national parties. No clear national party structure has emerged since that time. The 
Shi’ite parties increasingly demonstrate the rivalry between the three main Shi’ite parties, while seeking to 
dominate the nation at the expense of the Sunnis. The Kurds reflect more unity but conflicts exist over 
“independence,” dealing with the PKK, and past tensions between the PUK and KDP. Sunnis are just 
beginning to acquire a true political identity and the two main Sunni parties are divided and divisive. 

• The Hole of the Constitution : The creation of a new constitution has done nothing to establish consensus 
and has done much to divide the nation. It leaves more than 50 areas to be clarified, a!) of which involve 
potentially divisive debates between sectarian and ethnic groups, and most of which could lead to added 
tensions over the role of religion in the state. 

• Political conciliation: Iraq’s leaders still seek national unity and compromise, but talk has not been 
followed by substance. Prime Minister Maliki’s conciliation plans have not taken hold, and the new 
government has not shown it can implement such plans or bring Arab Sunnis back into an effective 
political structure. While Muqtada Sadr has not reacted to the new US strategy by encouraging armed 
resistance, he appears to be losing control over the more radical parts of the Mahdi Army. Progress in key 
areas like the revision of the constitution and implementetion of an “oil law” has been grindingly slow 
ReBa’athification and local elections have not occurred. The status of Kurdish autonomy, and federalism 
remain unresolved. 

• Governance: The national government cannot even spend its development budget; much less demonstrate 
that it now has an effective ministerial structure or the ability to actually govern in many are^. Actual 
governance continues to default to regional and local authorities and factions, and cannot follow up 
effectively on Coalition and ISF victories even in Baghdad. 

• Security. Most Iraqis either lack day-t-day security or depend on local militias and security forces. The 
Iraqi Army continues to have real-world priority over the development of the Iraqi police, and the much- 
heralded “year of the police” in 2006 produced little progress at the local level. 

• Legal system and rule of taw: There is no real nation-wide consensus on what legal system to use, courts 
do not exist in many areas and are corrupt and ineffective in many others. Legal authority, like governance, 
is devolving down to the local level. 
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• Economic Development. Increases in macroeconomic figures like the total GDP disguise massive 
problems with corruption, the distribution of income, and employment, particularly in troubled Sunni areas 
and the poorer parts of Iraq’s major towns and cities. Young men are often forced to choose l»tween the 
ISF, insurgency, and militias for purely economic reasons. The real-world econoniy of Sunni areas 
continues to deteriorate, and investment in even secure Shi’ite areas is limited by the fear of crime and 
insurgency. Only the Kurdish area is making real progress towards development. 

• Aid: Iraq has largely spent the flood of US and other aid provided after the fall of Saddam as well as its oil 
food money. Large portions of this aid have been spent on corruption, outside cdnlxactors and imports, 
security, and projects with poor planning and execution, which now are unsustainable. Iraq will, however, 
desperately need major future aid to construct and develop if it can achieve political conciliation and 
security. The US committed $20.8 billion of S20.9 billion in aid funds as of Febniary 13, 2007. It had 
obligated $20.2 billion, and spent $17.1 billion. The US continues to be unable to properly staff its PRTs or 
any aspect of its aid effort with adequate numbers of civilian experts, and security and transport are lacking 
for effective aid operations in many areas. 

• Energy and Oil: Iraq continued to produce less than 2.5 million barrels of oil per day and exported well 

under 2 million barrels a day.‘ It was dependent on imported fuel and gasoline for more than 50% of its 
total needs. No major rehabilitation of Iraq’s oil fields and facilities has taken place. Waterflooding and 
heavy oil injection continued to be major problems, and the ability to recover oil from producing fields 
average less than two-thirds of die world average. . 

Many Iraqis still have hope for the future in spite of these problems, and still have a strong sense 
of national identity. The pressures that divide Iraqis, however, continue to incr^ise and civil 
strife and tension continue to grow. 

The Pace of Iraqi Force Development and the Impact of Civil War 

Progress in the development of Iraqi security forces is difficult to gauge because so much US 
reporting simply cannot be trasted. Rather than provide realistic plans to win a “long war,” US 
reporting grossly exaggerates progress, ignores or understates real-world problems, and promises 
unrealistic timelines. 

The US Defense Department has stopped releasing detailed unclassified material about Iraqi 
Army, Police, and Border Enforcement readiness and manning levels, only giving information 
about how many units are “ready and equipped” and “in the lead.” These are vague, if not 
meaningless categories - “in the lead” does not indicate the level of independence from US 
support, and we do not how many “ready and equipped” soldiers quit or deserted the force. 

There are very real success, and positive trends in the regular Iraqi Army. Even here, however, 
US military personnel who train or operate with Iraqi units give mixed anecdotal assessments of 
their quality. There are numerous stories of abuse, corruption, and mixed loyalties, just as well as 
of individual courage, commitment, and success. 

Some individual units said to be “in the lead” are described as highly capable and politically 
neutral, while others were blatantly partisan, ineffective, burnt out, tied to local mission and 
loyalties, or had high desertion rates that effectively disbanded the unit. There seemed to be a 
consensus among trainers that several years of a continued US security force training effort was 
vital in order to achieve some semblance of stability in Iraq, but also that it would still take years 
to succeed with a meaningful political compromise between sects and factions. 

Some Iraqis are truly motivated. Most are not, but are asked to fight as if they were truly 
motivated to support the national government rather than signed up to earn a living and survive. 
As was the case with the ARVN in Vietnam, their advisors often are not trained and lack the 
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language skills to monitor pay, equity in promotion, conditions in quarters, food supply, and the 
other material conditions critical to real world morale and motivation. Many advisms choose to 
ignore the reality of sectarian and ethnic differences and motivation, do not track why Iraqi 
persormel actually go on leave, and do not monitor family conditions or attitiides towards 
military persormel in their home areas. 

Serious problems in leadership by inexperienced and/or inadequate Iraqi officers and NCOs are 
downplayed or ignored. These problems are compounded by a US command ethic whose de 
facto impact is to seek good news, and not receive bad news, from embeds and the advisory 
teams. 

In many cases, Iraqi combat troops are asked to take on an unfamiliar concept of maintenance 
and support at the same time. They lack the experience to maintain their weapons and 
equipment, and lack the in unit capability and outside support to do so, A flood forward and 
replacement oriented military culture is asked to sustain its equipment as if it were Western or 
American. 

Coupled to ongoing pay problems, corruption, lack of adequate facilities and equipment, lack of 
proper medical care, lack of proper support for families, and death and disability payments, the 
end result will often be to the poverty and unemployment of Iraqi young meti^ and create major 
effectiveness, desertion, morale and motivation, and future retention problems. 

The end result is sometimes to use up unready or over-committed units in spite of adding US 
embeds and partner units. Men who did not volunteer for demanding combat missions, 
particularly in complex sectarian or ethnic environments or outside their home areas are being 
pushed into combat. They often have poor facilities, equipment and weapons that are sharply 
inferior to their US counterparts, are at least partly excluded from the command and intelligence 
loops to preserve security. They are treated as second best or unreliable partners. 

Widespread Shi’ite militia infiltration continues throughout the ISF, especially in the National 
Police and regular police force. Militias also intimidate individual members of the security forces 
to secure their cooperation or at least forestall action against them. Mixed loyalties not only 
existed at the level of individual policemen or officers, but also inside the relevant ministries. 

This simation has grown worse since late 2006. Statements by President Bush and Prime 
Minister Maliki, and the impact of the US election, seem to have accelerated US scheduling and 
allied withdrawal, and expanding Iraqi forces, become a political necessity. It seems to be the 
only way for the US to stay for a significant period, and the only way to make an Iraqi takeover 
seem credible. Little about Iraqi performance in the field, however, indicates that the army, 
security forces, and police are “75% complete” as some US spokesmen had claimed in talking 
about an 1 8-24 month time period for a full scale shift of responsibility to Iraqi forces. A realistic 
timeframe is closer to 3 to 5 years. 

In short, the number and quality of Iraqi security forces has increased, but critical problems 
remain in terms of manpower, troop quality, discipline, and equipment, that will take at least 
three to five more years to solve. Most importantly, the improvement in Iraqi forces has not yet 
led to increased security, and the current effort carmot be accelerated or surged in ways that 
allow the US to make a rapid and successful withdrawal of its forces. 
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Reacting to American Failures and Self-Inflicted Wounds 

US politicians and commanders are being forced to rethink their entire course of action for 
securing the country. President Bush announced a new strategy for Iraq on January lO*, 2007, 
centering on a short-term “surge” of American troops to Baghdad and Anbar province. 

This “surge” strategy, combined with the new “Gated Communities” counterinsurgency 
operational plan for Baghdad employed by General Petraeus, may bring a temporary drop in 
violence. However, without a much more intense and realistic ISF development effort, 
combined with political conciliation among Iraq’s major powers, the “surge” may fail. 

The latest strategy, however, focuses so much on Baghdad that even “victory” leaves open the 
question of what strategy - if any — the US has for dealing with Iraq as a nation or for taking 
effective action even if its “surge” strategy wins in Baghdad 

More money, manpower, and patience will not be enough to pull Iraq back from the brink 
without a new and more realistic strategy for shaping and integrating US, allied, and Iraqi efforts. 
The US mid-term elections are simply a confirmation of this need to make major changes in US 
policy towards Iraq that has been acknowledged by the replacement of Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld with Robert Gates. 

The wrong kind of change, however, can simply make defeat a certainty, increase risk, and help 
force events to spiral out of control The demand by some Democrats to pressure the Iraqi 
government into fostering compromise and conciliation by drawing down troop levels is 
gathering momentum, but the ISF simply is not ready to take such missions and it is far easier to 
force Iraq’s leaders to divide along sectarian and ethnic lines that force compromise on a 
fractured political structure and society. Encouraging federation and separation may well have 
the same effect. 

Setting realistic goals for the ISF development effort means understanding the need to make 
today’s forces effective before any major expansion, to correct drastic past mistakes in 
developing the police and mshing Iraqi army forces into the field. More time is needed, not less. 
Moreover, no form of US military action and Iraqi force development can succeed without Iraqi 
political success and some major new approach to providing economic aid, helping Iraq develop 
effective governance, and creating a rule of law and criminal justice system. 

The end result is growing tension between three at least partly conflicting imperatives: the wish 
to draw down US troop levels rather quickly, the need to exert political pressure on the main 
political players in Iraq, and the need for continuing high force levels to provide security so the 
slow political process and force training effort can take place. How these conflicting forces will 
play out remains to be seen. 

Honestly Addressing the Present State of Iraqi Security Forces 

The effort to create effective Iraqi military, national security and police forces has been 
marginally more successful than Iraq political and economic efforts, but scarcely the level of 
success the US planned even at the beginning of 2006. It is also far less successful than the 
Department of Defense has claimed, and has been presented in recent testimony to Congress. It 
is never clear whether the problem is “spin,” the search for political advantage, the desire to 
avoid seeing the US accept defeat, or self-deception. The reality is, however, that virtually 
nothing the US officially says about Iraqi force development can now be taken at face value, and 
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the lack of integrity in virtually every aspect of MNF-I reporting on ISF force development has 
become a tragic disgrace. 

The US has reported Iraqi maiming levels based on the number of men it has trained and 
equipped that bear no resemblance to the actual manning levels of men that are still in service. It 
has claimed that Iraqi units are in the lead that in fact have little or no real operational capability 
or activity, mixing units that reflect very real mission capability with ones that are failed force 
elements that should actually be assigned the lowest levels of readiness. It has mixed real 
transfers of responsibility to effective Iraqi forces with cosmetic, politically motivated transfers 
to Iraqi commands and units that cannot perform such missions and often are dependent on US 
armor, artillery, airpower, logistics and service support, and intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance (IS&R). 

While over 320,000 men have been trained and equipped since the fall of Saddam Hussein, a 
large percentage has since left and deserted, substantial numbers have been killed and wounded, 
and some 10-20% of those who remain are absent at any given time because they leave to take 
care of their families and transfer their pay in a country where there is no meaningful banking 
system. The Iraqi regular forces and National Police may only be about 20-25% short of the 
totals reported for trained and equipped manpower, but the percentages could be much higher. 
There certainly are many battalion elements with manning levels well under 50%, and many 
units with critical shortages of officers and NCOs. 

The shortfalls in actual strength versus "trained and equipped” figures for the regular police and 
Facilities Protection Force are much larger, probably well in excess of 30% of the total of men 
reported as trained and equipped and possibly on the order of 50% ~ although so many phantom 
men, absentees, and inert but manned units exist that any estimates are difficult to impossible.. 
Many units are clearly so badly manned that they are phantom or hollow forces, but the 
Department of Defense has reported that there is no accurate way to track the total, and anecdotal 
data are far less reliable than for the regular forces. 

Furthermore, such manpower totals would be highly misleading even if they had some shred of 
credibility. Some units actually have excess manpower, while others have far more serious 
shortfalls than the average. Units may have adequate total manpower, but be critically short of 
officers and/or NCOs. Without a break out of manpower that also shows officers and NCOs on 
hand, total manning data provides little insight into force capability, the time needed to make 
Iraqi forces effective or for units to replace US and other MNF-I forces, and it is generally more 
misleading than useful. 

The challenges Iraq faces are further complicated by the fact that all Iraqi forces, including the 
army, were recruited and equipped to serve locally in limited defensive roles, not act as mobile 
forces trained and equipped to act as active combat units deployable throughout the country to 
deal with insurgency and civil conflict. This means the recruiting base must now be changed, 
new pay and arrangements are needed to create a nationally deployable force, and new 
equipment and facilities will be need for the deployable units thrust into more serious combat. 

The Iraqi MOD forces (Iraqi Army, Air Force, Navy, Special Operations, and Support forces) 
have performed better than MOI forces, on the whole. Partially in response to this development, 
the Defense Department announced in 2007 that “Iraqi Ministry of Interior (Mol) forces will be 
trained and equipped like MoD forces.”' 
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In an effort to better tailor the ISF to fight the insurgency, on October 10, 2006, the Prime 
Minister approved the implementation of the national eounter-terrorism capability concept. This 
concept is scheduled to reach “Full Operational Capability” by December 2007. According to the 
DoD, “Full Operational Capability” consists of: 

• Development of a national Bureau of Counter-Terrorism, separate from the ministries, that serves as the 
principal advisor to the prime minister on counterterrorism matters 

• Establishment of a coherent, nonsectarian, counter-terrorism “tiering” strategy that determines the level of 
the terrorist threat, assigns appropriate responsibility for action, and defines approval authority for 
execution; this strategy was established as part of the overall cormter-terrorism concept 

• Establishment of a separate major conunand, equivalent to the ground, air, and naval forces commands, that 
provides support to the Bureau of Counter-Terrorism in intelligence and targeting areas. ^ 

There is a broad recognition that progress in creating effective National Police, regular police, 
and facilities protection forces fails far short of the required minimum. For all of the variations 
on “win,” “hold, “and “build,” it is brutally clear that a combination of US, allied, and Iraq Army 
troops can still “win,” but the various police and security forces are too weak, corrupt, and 
factional to “hold” and cannot provide the continning security in even moderate risk areas to 
allow Iraqi government officials and aid workers to “build.” The Iraqi government and US still 
have only one-third of the security capabilities they need to implement an effective strategy and 
these problems are compounded by crime, corruption, a lack of effective courts and the 
instruments that create a mle of law. 

Even the Iraq Army, however, is a weak tool being put under far too much pressure. In all too 
many cases, the US has mshed Iraqi battalions and force elements into being and then into 
combat before they are ready, effectively undercutting the Iraqi force development process and 
sometimes gravely weakening fledgling Iraqi units that are not ready to perform such missions. It 
often has used US advisors and embedded training teams that also are not ready for them 
missions they are supposed to perform, compounding the problems inherent in creating new 
units. 

Other problems come from trying to use force elements built for local defense missions on a 
national level and in far more demanding forms of counterinsurgency warfare and civil conflict 
missions than they were recruited for and designed to fight. There are additional problems with 
coiTuption, nepotism, creating sufficient junior officers and NCOs, and providing the levels of 
firepower, mobility, and communications Iraqi forces really need. Hollow units do not learn by 
being thrust prematurely into combat; they are crippled or wasted. 

At the level of officers and NCOs, the options are ultimately political conciliation and 
compromise, division by sect or ethnicity with a strong risk of creating separate Shi’ite or Sunni 
force, or a coup or strong man. The same is true of other ranks in both the regular forces and 
police. All desperately need an effective pay system and enough income to resist corruption and 
infiltration? All need family support and adequate means of getting pay to their families. Medical 
services are critical; so are real-world death and disability benefits. No effort that is not founded 
on pay and benefits, rather than leadership and motivation, can possibly succeed. 

Similarly, it is impossible to treat all Iraqi forces as if they are or can be truly national and could 
be deployed on a national level. Some units do behave in this manner, and many more can be 
created over time. The fact is, however, that most Iraqi regulars were recruited for local defense 
and far less demanding missions. Most police are local, and will be driven by local interest and 
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political conditions. The local role of militias and various non-“national” security forces cannot 
be ignored, and must somehow be integrated into the ISF structure or given incentives to 
disband. No ISF effort can succeed that does not explicitly recognized these realities. 

A Crucial Lack of Proper Equipment 

The MOD has begun to increase its armored forces, but its efforts fall far behind need - a fact 
made all too clear by the constant increases in the US army and Marine Corps effort to the 
uparmor US forces. These problems have been made worse by mismanagement and corruption. 

In June 2005, for example, the MoD ordered 98 BTR-80UP armored personnel carriers (APC) 
from Poland. The deal was delayed a year, and the first of the vehicles began to arrive in 
September 2006. Most of the BTR-80UP’s will be delivered in a basic APC configuration. Iraq 
will also receive some specially modified BTR-80UP’s, including: command vehicles for 
battalion commander (BTR-80UP-KB), command vehicles for company cotrtmander (BTR- 
80UP-KR), Staff vehicles (BTR-80UP-S), armored ambulances (BTR-80UP-A), reconnaissance 
vehicles (BTR-80UP_R), cargo vehicles (BTR-80UP-T), and armored maintenance/recovery 
vehicles (BTR-80UP-BREM).‘'0 

Compounding this problem is the extensive corruption endemic in Iraqi government, which has 
forced Iraq to expand the use of “total package” military procurements.’ A large $400 million 
deal to procure Russian helicopters from a Polish contractor in 2004 and 2005 turned out to be 
corrupt. Many of the helicopters that did arrive were more than 25 years old and not air-worthy. 
The Iraqi government then renegotiated the deal, to bring in 28 new MI-17 Russian helicopters. 
The Four MI-17's that had arrived by Febmary 2007, however, were missing key onboard 
systems that allowed the helicopters to perform combat missions. They were restricted to 
training missions in friendly airspace only. 

Reports of under-equipped Iraqi soldiers are common. One reporter noted in February 2007, that 
Iraqi soldiers tnarming checkpoints in Baghdad wore plastic shower sandals instead of army 
boots. ’ Iraqi officers have even been accused of selling the very uniforms their men were 
supposed to be issued. 

What may be even more serious - as the US considers efforts to accelerate Iraqi force 
development - is the lack of any clear plan to provide heavier forces, and the honest recognition 
that the US will almost certainly have to fund this effort initially and for some years to come. If 
the US wants out of Iraq in a way that produces lasting regional stability, then armor, artillery, 
mobility, IS&R, close air support, and a large range of support assets must come in. Despite 
assurances from General Casey that Iraq’s security forces will be equipped by the end of 2007, 
the Iraqi government is not yet ready to manage such efforts, and Iraq cannot fund them. A long- 
range strategy, plan, and aid funds are critical. If they exist, they exist in remarkable silence. 

Sectarian and Ethnic Problems in the Regular Forces: A Force Never Designed to 
Fight Civil Conflicts and Civil War 

Sectarian issues are less serious in the regular military forces under MoD control than in the MOI 
forces, but still presented a broad set of problems. According to the Director of National 
Intelligence’s February 2006 report, many elements of the Iraqi security forces remain loyal to 
sectarian and party interests.’ 

Sectarian divisions within the armed forces reflect the fact many units were created along 
geographic lines. Sunnis, Shi’ites and Kurds mostly served in geographic areas familiar to their 
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groups. These divisions were even more notable at the battalion level, where battalion 
commanders tended to command only soldiers of their own sectarian or regional backgrounds. 

According to the Brookings Institution's Iraq Index, Surmis made up less than 10 percent of the 
existing forces in 2006. Ed O'Cormell, a senior analyst with the Rand Corp., said that the Iraqi 
military was chiefly built along sectarian lines. He added: "There have been recent efforts to 
recruit the Sunni, but no one wants to die, so that has been largely unsuccessful." * 

Due to greater militaiy experience among Sutuiis and Kurds, these groups are over-represented 
in senior leadership positions. Shi’ites were adequately represented at the battalion level, but less 
so at higher echelons. The reason was primarily the military experience required for higher levels 
of command, which a greater number of Sunnis and Kurds had earned in the old regime’s army 
and the Peshmerga, respectively. 

While the nationally recruited divisions are more representative of Iraq’s ethno-religious 
composition, the even-numbered divisions were originally formed as National Guard units, to be 
deployed in their respective local regions. These units continued to be more ethnically and 
religiously representative of their region, not of Iraq as a whole.’ 

More broadly, the Army has shown little overall willingness to become actively involved halting 
Iraq’s civil fighting through early 2007, although a few force elements performed well in such 
missions in Baghdad during the summer and fall of 2006. Like all Iraqi forces, the Army was 
never recruited, trained, or equipped to fight sectarian and ethnic forces in civil conflict, or 
intervene in civil war and local civil clashes. If a major civil war does occur, or the country 
divides along sectarian and ethnic lines, Iraqi regular forces could divide as well. They could 
fragment even further if the Shi’ite coalition divides, or the Shi’ites and Kurds divide. 

A battalion commander with the T' brigade, 6* Iraqi Army Division, Maj. Hussein al-Qaisi, said 
government officials often called him when he tried to arrest suspected high/-ranking militia 
leaders, Sunni as well as Shi’ite. Al-Qaisi, stationed in Baghdad, said: “Sometimes they’ll back 
them up no matter what. We have to let them go.” 

Iraqis are not alone in detecting inixed loyalties in Shi’ite Iraqi army units. Lt. Col Edward 
Taylor, embedded with the Iraqi Army’s 6"' Division in Baghdad, reported that: “I have to 
operate under the assumption that within this unit there are people loyal to Jaish al-Mahdi 
[known in the US as the Mahdi Army]. I have to make that assumption so I have the proper 
security measures in place to protect my soldiers.” ' ' 

During January 2007 operations in Turki, east of Baghdad, US commanders, fearful of leaks, 
kept operational details from Iraqi army units until the last minute. Although this measure may 
have increased operational security, it didn’t allow Iraqi units much time to prepare: “I didn’t 
have time to organize supplies, vehicles or ammunition for the soldiers” reported one Iraqi 
company commander.'^ 

There were reports of US soldiers complaining about their Iraqi counterparts as being “among 
the worst they've ever seen” during combined US and Iraqi army operations in Baghdad in the 
summer and fall of 2006. Their loyalties appeared unclear as they let militiamen pass 
checkpoints unhindered during raids and allowed barriers and concertina wire meant to bolster 
defensive positions to be dragged away. Even the notification of the senior officer at the 
checkpoint by US troops did not help. US military advisor Lt. Col. Greg Watt attributed this 
behavior to sectarian loyalties: 
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From my perspective, you can’t make a distinction between Iraq army Shi’ites and the religious militias. You 
have a lot of soldiers and family members swayed and persuaded by the religious leadership. (...) There’s no 
doubt in my mind that (an Iraqi division comrrrander in Baghdad) has soldiers who are followers of religious 
leaders. Are they loyal to the division commander? Yes. But they may be loyal to both. 

He added that another problem was violence against Iraqi soldiers when they were off duty, and 
threats against their families.'^ 

Lt. Col. Avanulas Smiley, a battalion commander in Baghdad, commented on local police acting 
on tribal or political loyalties: 

“I wouldn’t say I find it often, but I suspect it often. You can’t always prove it. And that can cause some 
fru.stration on the street with soldiers.” 

Another example of the operational effects of sectarian allegiances in the Iraqi Army took place 
in Baquba in October 2006. The security situation in the religiously mixed city apparently 
deteriorated when the Fifth Iraqi Army Division staged raids that led to the arrest of 400 people, 
nearly all Surmi Arabs. (Note that this is an odd-numbered division, which were supposed to be 
more representative of Iraq’s population than their even-numbered counterparts) Local Sunni 
leaders believed this showed the division’s bias against Sunnis and that they were singled out 
while Shi’ite criminals had been ignored. Subsequently, local Sunni and Shi’ite groups put out 
calls for help, and fighters from the Shi’ite Jaish al-Mahdi militia as well as Surmi groups, 
including A1 Qa'ida elements, moved into the area. ''' 

At the same time, many Shi’ite leaders clearly believed by mid 2006 that the violence in 
Baghdad was rooted in the Surmi attempt to regain power through violence, and that Shi’ite 
militias and revenge killings were an inevitable response. These beliefs raise doubts about the 
loyalties of the Shi’ite dominated ISF. Sunnis, on the other hand, often believed that the Shi’ite- 
dominated ISF serves only Shi’ite interests. According to one Sunni resident of violence 
plagued Sunni neighborhood in Baghdad: “People were disgusted and were etuaged by the 
activity of the security forces.”'^ 

As seen in Figures One and Two, the level of confidence in the Iraqi Army varies according to 
ethnic group. Sunnis had far less confidence in the ISF than Shi’ites or Kurds. This is at least 
partially due to the widespread perception that the ISF is composed of and sympathetic to the 
interests of Shi’ites and Kurds. 
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Figure One 

Fthnic and Sectarian Confidence in the Iraqi Army among Shi’ites, Sunnis, and 

Kurds 
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Figure Two 

Ethnic and Sectarian Confidence in the Iraqi Police among Shi’ites, Sunnis, and 

Kurds 



Source: “Ebbing Hope in a Landscape of Loss Marks a National Survey of Iraq” ABC News/USA Today/BBC/ARD Poll. March 19, 2007. Pg. 
24 
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Popular Perceptions of Iraqi Force Development 

These sectarian and ethnic divisions also provide an important perspective on Iraqi force 
development. The US and MNF-1 are seeking to develop effective forces. The battle in Iraq, 
however, is as much one to end civil conflict as it is to defeat the insurgency, and Iraq popular 
attitudes towards both Iraq and US forces become very different when they are related to the 
violence that shapes day-to-day life in Iraq. The MNF-1, US and Iraqi government statistics on 
violence in Iraq fail to make a serious effort to estimate threats, kidnappings, woundings, 
intimidation, or sectarian and ethnic crimes. These Tower’ forms of violence have become far 
more common in Iraq than killings, and represent the bulk of the real-world challenge to tbe ISF. 

An ABC News poll conducted in February and March 2007 found that,'^ 

Widespread violence, tom lives, displaced families, emotional damage, collapsing services, an 
ever-starker sectarian chasm — and a draining away of the underlying optimism that once 
prevailed. Violence is the cause, its reach vast. Eighty percent of Iraqis report attacks nearby - car 
bombs, snipers, kidnappings, and armed forces fighting each other or abusing civilians. It’s worst 
by far in the capital, Baghdad, but by no means confined there. The personal toll is enormous. 
More than half of Iraqis, 53 percent, have a close friend or relative who’s been hurt or killed in the 
current violence. One in six says someone in their own household has been harmed. Eighty-six 
percent worry about a loved one being hurt; two-thirds worry deeply. Huge numbers limit their 
daily activities to minimize risk. Seven in 10 report multiple signs of traumatic stress. 

The poll found that while In 2005, 63 percent of Iraqis said they felt very safe in their 
neighborhoods in 2005, only 26 percent had said this in early 2007. One in three did not 
feel safe at all. In Baghdad, home to a fifth of the country’s population, eighty-four 
percent feel entirely unsafe. Even outside of Baghdad, just 32 percent of Iraqis felt “very 
safe” where they lived, compared with 60 percent a year and a half ago. ” 

Nationally, 12 percent of all Iraqis surveyed reported that ethnic cleansing - the forced 
separation of Sunnis and Shiites - has occurred in their neighborhoods. In mixed- 
population Baghdad, it’s 3 1 percent. This is not desired: In rare agreement, 97 percent of 
Sunni Arabs and Shiites alike oppose the separation of Iraqis on sectarian lines. 
Nonetheless, one in seven Iraqis overall - rising to a quarter of Sunni Arabs, and more 
than a third of Baghdad residents - said they themselves have moved homes in the last 
year to avoid violence or religious persecution. 

As security conditions have worsened, so have expectations for future improvement in 
the conditions of life - an especially troubling result, since hopes for a better future can 
be the glue that holds a struggling society together. In 2004 and 2005 alike, for example, 
three-quarters of Iraqis expected improvements in the coming year in their security, 
schools, availability of jobs, medical care, crime protection, clean water and power 
supply. Today only about 30 to 45 percent still expect any of these to get any better. 

The ABC poll asked about nine kinds of violence that broke the security problems Iraqis 
and ISF forces faced into far more detail than the Coalition and US have ever publicly 
reported (car bombs, snipers or crossfire, kidnappings, fighting among opposing groups 
or abuse of civilians by various armed forces). These results are reflected in Figure 
Three. 

Most Iraqis in Baghdad said at least one of these had occurred nearby; half reported four 
or more of them. Some 53 percent of Iraqis said a close friend or immediate family 
member had been hurt in the current violence. That ranged from three in 10 in the 
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Kurdish provinces to nearly eight in 10 in Baghdad. Even outside Baghdad, 74 percent 
reported at least one form of violence, and 25 percent reported four or more (34 percent 
excluding the Kurdish area, which was far more peaceful than the country overall.) 

What is equally striking, however, is what Figure Three reveals about Iraqi perceptions of 
US, Iraqi Army, and police forces. It is clear that with the exception of the people in the 
Kurdish zone many Iraqis see all of the forces deployed as guilty of unnecessary 
violence, and this is especially true in Baghdad. The source data for the poll also show a 
strong correlation between force activity and the perception of unnecess^ violence. 
These same trends emerge when Iraqis are asked what they try to avoid to improve their 
security. While the US and Iraqi government may focus on force development to defeat 
the insurgency and control civil violence, Iraqis seem such forces as a major civil- 
military problem and a serious threat to their daily security. 
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Figure Three 

Kinds of Violence Iraqis Reported as Occurring Nearby and the Civil-Military 
Reaction in Early 2007 

(In percent) 


All Baghdad Kurdistan Rest of Iraq 

Type of Violence Encountered (Percent reporting) 


Kidnappings for ransom 

40% 

58% 

4% 

41% 

Gov’l/anti-gov’t fighting 

34 

57 

I 

33 

Car bombs, suicide attacks 

32 

52 

3 

31 

Snipers, crossfire 

30 

56 

* 

27 

Sectarian fighting 

25 

49 

1 

22 

Perceive Unnecessary Violence by: (Percent reporting) 




U.S./coalition forces 

44 

59 

9 

47 

Local militia 

31 

44 

2 

32 

Iraqi police 

24 

44 

I 

. 22 

Iraqi Army 

24 

44 

0 

22 

Any of these 

80 

100 

12 

86 

Four or more of these 

37 

70 

1 

34 

Friend/family member harmed 

53 

77 

29 

49 

Focus of Efforts to Avoid Violence: (Percent who try to avoid) 





All 

Sunni 

Shiite 

Kurdish 

U.S./coaiition forces 

81% 

95 

85 

40 

Passing through checkpoints . 

66 

92 

64 

17 

Passing by police stations/ 





public buildings 

55 

91 

45 

10 

Markels/crowds 

54 

74 

53 

17 

Travel 

53 

71 

54 

18 

Leaving home 

51 

77 

48 

5 

Going to/applying for work 

43 

63 

40 

7 

Sending children to school 

39 

66 

32 

3 


Source; ABC News, TTSA Today/BBC/ ARD poll, released March 19, 2007, pp, 5-6. 
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Real and False Progress in Assuming Leadership in Field Operations 

As the number of Iraqi units has grown, they have played a steadily a larger and more important 
role in field operations, but with far less real world success and independence than the 
Department of Defense has claimed in its reports and testimony to Congress. Far too many of 
such claims have been more cosmetic than real. Many units “in the lead” have demonstrated little 
or no real mission responsibility or capability, and were extremely dependent pn MNF-I 
command, planning, and support. In practice, they could only act under the leadership of 
embedded advisors and/or in cooperation with partner imits. Moreover, the US ceased to report 
on the readiness of the units involved in any way that related to their real-world mission 
readiness and performance. The good were lumped together with the mediocre, bad, and 
inactive. 

The MNF-Fs refusal to tie its reporting to real-world unit effectiveness has led it to report that a 
total of 5 Iraqi Army divisions, 25 brigades, and 85 battalions and 2 National Police battalions 
had assumed the lead responsibility for their respective areas of operation by August 7, 2006. By 
this time the Iraqi Army was said to have a total strength 106 combat battalions. There were 
eight Strategic Infrastructure Battalions (SIBs) at varying levels of capability with another three 
combat battalions in the process of forming. The SIBs and other enabling units were seen to be 
critical for improving the overall quality and independence of the Iraqi forces. Given the fact, 
outside experts were reported that as few as 10 battalions were effective in late November 2006, 
such reports presented major credibility problems.'® 

Figure Four compares the growth of assessed MOD and MOI National Police force capabilities 
at the unit level from June 2005 to February, 2007 in terms of units not yet ready, units fighting 
side by side with Coalition force, and units in the lead with Coalition enablers or fully 
independent. The problem is that DoD has defined the term “in the lead” as being “with 
Coalition enablers or fiilly independent,” and neither shows how many of these units are really 
“fully independent” or defines this term in ways that have any relation to actual combat units.'^ 

In fact, the units counted as “in the lead” in Figure Four range from units that are highly effective 
to garrison units that are virtually passive and incapable of any kind of meaningful mission on 
their own. Meaningful readiness data would required unit-by-unit data that contained readiness 
assessments in several sub-categories (persormel, command and control, training, 
sustainment/logistics, equipment, leadership) as well as a narrative assessment of key shortfalls 
and impediments of the unit to assume the lead for operations. They would also estimate the time 
needed for the unit to assume the lead. 

Meaningful combat capability data would also have to be based on acmal unit performance in 
given types of missions, not readiness data or estimates devoid of combat experience. It is one of 
the odd tragedies of current intelligence and force assessment reporting that it generally is far 
less meaningful than the World War One era assessments that focused more on unit history in 
combat than efforts to find directly comparable statistic indicators or assessments by category. 

Moreover, “fully independent” is almost meaningless if the units caimot engage in any form of 
demanding combat operation without support from US airpower, artillery, and or logistics; if 
they lack the armor to operate in demanding missions; and require emergency back up from 
Coalition forces if anything goes wrong. Even the best forces cannot use weapons they do not 
have, or perform missions for which they are not equipped. This is particularly true when Iraqi 
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forces have very limited IS&R capabilities, which are grossly inferior to those of US forces, and 
security considerations restrict how much data many “in the lead” units can be given. 

These failures to honestly tie claims Iraqi forces are “in the lead” to real-world effectiveness 
casts doubt on the most critical aspects of public MNF-I and US reporting. In fact, the GAO has 
listed three key reasons why an accurate assessment of ISF readiness and progress can only come 
from the unit-by-unit reports: “ 

• The usefulness of TRA reports as an instrument to measure combat readiness could have been tested. 

• The aggregate data could have been verified. 

• Shortfalls in specific areas, such as personnel, equipment, logistics, training, and leadership, could have 
been identified,^' 

The GAO also stated that ultimate goal of continuing to strengthen ISF combat forces and the 
support units was to eventually eliminate the Iraqi force’s dependence on coalition forces 
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Little progress has been made in providing more objective reports. Gen. George Casey reported 
in mid-October 2006 that six of the 10 Iraqi divisions - 30 of the 36 brigades and almost 90 of 
the 112 battalions were “in the lead.” He still described the task as training and equipping units, 
then “putting them in the lead,” to finally make them independent. Roughly the same claims 
were made in testimony to the Senate Armed Services Committee in mid-November. 

Virtually all independent media reporting by major media, however, has presented a very 
different picture of readiness as have many officers returning from Iraq. For example, an LA 
Times article in early December 2006 described an operation in Baghdad with Iraqi units 
supposedly “in the lead,” that showed some of the difficulties Iraqi Army units had under the 
stress of combat. While this evidence is at best anecdotal, it is still significant because the unit in 
question was Iraq’s 9th Mechanized Division; one of Iraq’s best trained and equipped divisions 
(mentioned earlier as the unit trained by Lt. Col. Carl D. Grunow). US Army Col. Douglass S. 
Heckman, recalls how “In August, when we started Operation Together Forward to secure 
Baghdad, we called on a bunch of units to assist. This division was the only one that moved into 
the operation. The others balked.” 

The problems even this unit had in performing against insurgents in Baghdad did not bode well 
for the state of Iraqi security forces and suggested that Iraqi force development would take 
patience. The operation’s objective in Baghdad’s Fadhil neighborhood was to capture 70 high- 
value targets. In the end, 43 insurgents, including three foreign nationals, were captured, and an 
estimated 100 killed, with only one Iraqi soldier killed and six wounded, albeit with significant 
collateral damage. 

The course of the 1 1 -hour operation revealed several weaknesses of the 9th mechanized division. 
After the unit had walked into an ambush and were stopped by a coordinated rocket, grenade, 
and mortar attack, “fear took over” among the Iraqis, according to Staff Sgt. Michael Baxter. 
“They refused to move. We were yelling at them to move.” While the Iraqis were supposed to 
take the lead in the operation, “it started out that way,” Baxter said. “But five minutes into it, we 
had to take over.” 

The LA Times article recounted how 

[...] confusion swiftly reigned as insurgents in Fadhil pununeled dismounted Iraqi troops and their 
American advisors. L.S. radio jammers seeking to hinder conununications between insurgents ended up 
blocking the Iraqi soldiers’ walkie-talkies, forcing them to use unreliable cell phone signals to stay in 
contact. Voice commands were lost [...] 

The US advisers witnessed the same lack of weapons discipline Grunow described in his 
Military Review article: At times, the overwhelmed Iraqi soldiers fired wildly, sweeping their 
machine-gun barrels across friendly and insurgent targets alike, witnesses said. “I had to throw 
bullet casings at them to get their attention,” said Sgt. 1st Class Agustin Mendoza, another U.S. 
trainer who manned a Humvee gut turret during the battle. “They had no weapons discipline.” 
[...] 

Other reporting casts serious doubt on the value of the kind of reporting provided in the March 
2007 Department of Defense Quarterly report. This report provided a map showing that Iraqi 
Army units were in the lead in counterinsurgency operations in Iraq in every area in Iraq except 
A1 Anbar, roughly half of Baghdad, a Kurdish area, and the Basra area in the far southeast. This 
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same map also claimed that the Iraqi Army had experienced the following development from 
May 2006 to February 2007; 

Figure 5 

Iraqi Army and National Police with Lead Responsibility for Counter Insurgency 
Operations in Their Areas 



Division HQs 


Brigade HQs 


Battalions 



May 06 Feb 07 


May 06 Feb 07 


May 06 Feb 07 


Iraqi Army 

2 

8 

14 

31 

57 ^ 

93 

National Police 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Total 

2 

8 

16 

31 

63 

93 


The data in Figure 5 also show the high level of dependence still placed on the uncertain 
capabilities of the National Police. The Department of Defense DoD reported that all 27 National 
Police battalions conducted counter-insurgency operations, and six battalions had the security 
lead in their areas of responsibility, 203 National Police Transition Teams (10 provincial, 44 
District, and 149 Station) support the training of these units.^'* Additionally, 10 Forward 
Operating Bases (FOBs) were transferred to the Government of Iraq during May through August, 
bringing the total to 52 of a total 110 FOBs under Iraqi control. Three more FOBs were 
scheduled to be transferred to Iraq by January 2007. 

ISF Motivation Problems 

Both the force development problems and perceptual problems are further compounded by the 
ISF’s problems in leadership and unit cohesion. Human beings do not live in the dawn of 
tomorrow; they live in the noon of today. Most Iraqi officers and NCOs are inevitably caught up 
in the pressures of Iraq’s sectarian and ethnic differences. Most Iraqi enlisted men volunteer 
because they need the money, because their dependents are desperately in need of their support. 

At the level of officers and NCOs, the options are ultimately political conciliation and 
compromise, division by sect or ethnicity with a strong risk of creating separate Shi’ite or Sunni 
force, or a coup or strong man. The same is true of other ranks in both the regular forces and 
police. All desperately need an effective pay system and enough income to resist corruption and 
infiltration? All need family support and adequate means of getting pay to their families. Medical 
services are critical; so are real-world death and disability benefits. No effort that is not founded 
on pay and benefits, rather than leadership and motivation, can possibly succeed. 

Similarly, it is impossible to treat all Iraqi forces as if they were truly national and could be 
deployed on a national level. Some units do behave in this manner, and many more can be 
created over time. The fact is, however, that most Iraqi regulars were recruited for local defense 
and far less demanding missions. Most police are local, and will be driven by local interest and 
political conditions. The local role of militias and various non-“nationar’ security forces carmot 
be ignored, and must somehow be integrated into the ISF structure or given incentives to 
disband. No ISF effort can succeed that does not explicitly recognized these realities. 
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Success and Failure by Force Element 

The tendency of US officers and officials to relentlessly exaggerate real successes has deprived 
the MNF-I and US government of their credibility. No one can trust any aspect of the official 
reporting on progress in ISF force development or the related progress in economic aid or 
development. There are no honest metrics, no credible plans, and no credible estimates of time 
and resources that can be tmst among the Congress, the American people, the media, and the 
result of the world. 

This is compounded by a similar effort to exaggerate success at the level of the Iraqi central 
government. Iraq has a major leadership and unit cohesion problem, most of its ministries are 
ineffective and/or cprmpt, and there often is little or no real central government presence at the 
regional or local level. Most Iraqis do not see a combination of central government and ISF that 
can effectively provide security, government services, and the rale of law. Human beings do not 
live in the dawn of tomorrow; they live in the noon of today. Most Iraqi officers and NCOs are 
inevitably caught up in the pressures of Iraq’s sectarian and ethnic differences. Most Iraqi 
enlisted men volunteer because they need the money, because their dependents are desperately in 
need of their support. 

If one looks at the real readiness of the Iraqi defense effort, it may be summarized as follows: 

• Ministry of Defense: Still very much a work in progress. Poorly organized, divided along sectarian and 
ethnic lines, poor planning and fiscal control capability, problems with corruption. 

• The regular army, aif force, and navy (132, SS6 chimed to be operational; real number unknown, but 
full time active strength probably below 100,000) as of March 3, 2007: Some battalion sized elements of 
the Army (132,856 men trained and equipped) are emerging as a real force at the infantry battalion level 
with some light mechanized and armored elements. Real divisions and brigades are beginning to emerge as, 
although many headquarters, command and control, combat and service support, logistid and intelligence 
elements are missing or having little capability. TTie regular Iraqi military still cannot operate without 
massive MNF-I support, embedded US and other coalition advisory teams, and largely US mechanized 
infantry, armor, artillery, fixed and rotary wing air support, air mobility, and logistic and service support, . 

Air Force (929 men), is at best a small cadre of forces with token reconnaissance and air transport 
capability. Navy (1,135 men) is Slowly emerging as capable of carrying out own patrol missions, but is 
severely limited in operational capability with little real support capability. 

The MNF-I reported that as by the end of 2006, 100% of the authorized Iraqi Army battalions had been 
created, and that force building efforts to train and equip forces now focused on combat support forces.^* 
Such reports are'iriisfeading to the point of being actively dishonest. There are severe problems in much of 
the reporting on Iraqi forces, and no clear distinction is made between the number of men who went 
through the training process and the number still on service. The rising manpower and combat unit totals 
conceal many critical problems in given elements of the ISF order of battle. Gross numbers grossly 
exaggerate capability. 

Even more serious problems exist with reports that say the regular Iraqi forces are taking the lead, and the 
MNF-I has been successful in transferring responsibility to Iraqi forces and command. The regular military 
and some paramilitary National Police units are making real progress - but most units are severely 
undermanned, have critical problems in officer and NCO quality and leadership, are too lightly equipped 
and poorly facilitized, and many are Shi’ite or Kurdish dominated. 

While progress is occurring in the army, discussions with MNF-I experts indicate that major manning and 
equipment shortfalls exist in many battalions and units, and that substantial numbers of combat battalions 
said to be “in the lead” had less than 60% of their authorized manning actually present in the unit on a day- 
to-day basis. 
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The Department of Defense reported as March. 2007 14 Strategic Infrastructure Battalions, 2 Special 
Forces battalions, and 103 regular battalions were in combat,^’ but it is unlikely that even one-third of 
these totals had serious independent warfighting capability and there is no way to assess their willingness to 
engage as truly national forces in civil conflict. 

One respected journalist stated on November 28, 2006, “The Iraqi army has about 134,000 men (trained 
and equipped), but about half are doing only stationary guard duty.. .of the half that conduct operations, 
only about 10 battalions are effective - well under 10,000 men.” If anything like these figures are true, 
then recent MNF-I claims that, “in mid-October 2006 that six of the 10 Iraqi divisions ~ 30 of the 36 
brigades and almost 90 of the 112 battalions were ‘in the lead,”’ border on the absurd. 

Iraqi forces will be highly dependent on US and other MNF-I support well into 2008, and probably through 
2010. Only a truly radical improvement in political conciliation could reduce this dependence, and the 
present drift towards added civil conflict could sharply increase it. 

• Ministry of Interior: Still very much a work in progress and lags behind the MoD in capability. Poorly 
organized, with elements more loyal to Shi’ite and Kurdish parties than nation. Poor planning and fiscal 
control capability, serious problems with corruption. 

• The National Police (24,400 claimed to be (rained and equipped as of March 5, 2007; real number of 
actives unknown, but closer to 20,000): Some elements have been properly reorganized and are as 
effective as regular army units. Most still present problems in terms of both loyalty and effectiveness, Still 
are some ties to Shi’ite and Kurdish militias. A number of units have critical problems in officer and NCO 
quality and leadership, are too lightly equipped and poorly facilitized 

• Other MOI Forces (28,860 claimed to be trained and equipped as of March 5, 2007; real number of full 
time actives unknown, but closer to 22,000): Most elements, like the Border Police, are just acquiring 
proper training and have only light equipment and poor facilities. Some elements are capable in 
undemanding missions. Most are underpaid, under equipped, badly led, and corrupt. Many are poorly 
facilitized. 

• The Regular Police (135,000 claimed to be trained and equipped as of March 5, 2007; real number of 
full time actives probably under 85,000): Underpaid, under equipped, badly led, and corrupt. Many will 
not fight or act if face a local threat. Desertion and absence rales high. Generally only function where 
security exists for other reasons, or the police have strong ties to sectarian, ethnic, and tribal forces. Many 
are poorly facilitized 

The problems in the "trained and equipped police” forces are compounded by large number of locally 
recruited “police” and security forces loyal to local leaders and sectarian and ethnic factions. Various 
sectarian and ethnic militias are the real “police” in many areas. 

• Facilities Protection Force, Pipeline Protection Force, and other limited security forces: Reported to 
have an authorized level approaching 145,000. Actual day -^o-day forces actively performing their mission 
may be less than half that total. Underpaid, under equipped, badly led, and corrupt. Generally only function 
where security exists for other reasons, or are lied to sectarian, ethnic, and tribal forces. 

The US and MNF-I plans that called for Iraqi regular military forces to allow significant 
Coalition troop reductions in 2006 have failed. Worse, the effort to develop the Iraqi police and 
security forces remained badly out of balance with the effort to develop regular forces and still 
lags more than a year behind the level needed to meet even the most urgent needs. The so-called 
“year of the police” has barely begun and will at best gather momentum in 2007. Real-world 
Iraqi dependence on the present scale of US and allied military support and advisory efforts will 
continue well into 2008 at the earliest and probably to 2010. Major US and allied troop 
reductions need to be put on hold indefinitely. 

Iraqi forces simply are not ready to assume the burden of national defense. Moreover, even if 
more effective and realistic force development plans are implemented and given the proper 
resources, they will still fail unless Iraqi military progress is matched by Iraqi political progress. 
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The only way to avoid this continuing dependence on the US and other outside power without 
greatly increasing the risk of a major civil war, and collapse of the Iraqi force development 
effort, is still to reach a level of political conciliation so great as to fundamentally undermine the 
insurgency and end the drift towards civil war. 

Rushing Force Development In Ways That Can Do As Much Harm 
as Good 

In all too many cases, the US and Iraqi governments have already rushed Iraqi battalions and 
force elements into being and then into combat before they are ready, effectively undercutting 
the Iraqi force development process and sometimes gravely weakening fledgling Iraqi units that 
are not ready to perform such missions. It often has used US advisors and embedded training 
teams that also are not ready for them missions they are supposed to perform, compounding the 
problems inherent in creating new units. 

Other problems have resulted from trying to use force elements built for local defense missions 
on a national level and in far more demanding forms of counterinsurgency warfare and civil 
conflict missions than they were recruited for and designed to fight. There are additional 
problems with corruption, nepotism, creating sufficient Junior officers and NCOs, and providing 
the levels of firepower, mobility, and communications Iraqi forces really need. Hollow units do 
not leam by being thrust prematurely into combat; they are crippled or wasted. 

One case study of the precipitous effect of premature handover to less-than-able forces was 
shown in Haditha in the fall of 2004, when US troops withdrew from the city to retake Fallujah. 
Michael Gordon, chief military correspondent of the New York Times, also notes the important 
psychological effects of such premature responsibility shifts on future ISF recruiting: 

What followed was a devastating setback for the American effort to cany out counter-insurgency 
operations in the violent al-Anbar province. While the Americans were securing Fallujah the Iraqi police in 
Haditha were accosted by insurgents and executed. The episode left the town without a police force that 
could check the operations of the insurgents and taught the Iraqis there that the Americans could not be 
counted on to protect their nascent institutions, whatever their good intentions. 

It also made the task of recruiting a new police force all but impossible. When follow-on marine units were ’ 
deployed to Haditha their efforts to mount a police recruitment drive failed, forcing the marines to think 
about seeking police recmits from other parts of the country.” 

Prime Minister Maliki's New Force Initiative 

These problems can Only grow worse under current force expansion plans which continue to try 
to do too much, too soon to meet the different political priorities of the US and Iraqi 
governments. The Iraqi government is already committed to expanding the Iraqi Army at what 
may well be an impractical rate. The 2004 campaign plan, which had elaborated and refined the 
original strategy for transferring security responsibilities, was revised in April 2006 by MNF-I. 
In conjunction with the US embassy in Baghdad, a new Joint Campaign Plan was issued with the 
goal of transferring security responsibility to Iraqi security forces 

Both the Iraqi government and MNF-I developed a consensus towards the end of the summer of 
2006, however, that the total number of Iraqi Security Forces would have to be increased in order 
for Iraqis to assume more serious security responsibilities. The ISF numbered some 298,000 as 
of late August, and was expected to grow to 325,000 by year’s end. However, the Maliki 
government became committed to raising this number.™ 
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In late August 2006, the MNF-I reported that the Iraqi government was developing a long-term 
plan to shape the type of armed forces needed 5 to 10 years in the future.^' Further details of the 
plan remained classified as of October 2006. 

On October 31st, Defense Minister Abdul-Qadir announced at a Baghdad news conference that 
Iraq would expand the army beyond previously planned limits. He said that this was done in 
consultation with Gen. ’s Dempsey and Casey, but reporters on the scene felt that the effort was 
really an “initiative undertaken by the PM to increase the size of the Iraqi Military....” 

Abdul-Qadir stated on October 31st that that the Prime Minister’s Initiative for the growth of 
new Iraqi Army units had been approved by the Prime Minister in September. This would 
expand the Army by eight brigade-equivalents (approximately 18,700 soldiers). Major General 
Caldwell supplemented this briefing on November 2nd, and the two briefings provide the 
following description of the Prime Minister’s “long war” plan for transforming Iraqi forces: 

• Add additional combat power in the most heavily contested areas of Iraq (Baghdad, Basrah, Diyaia, AI 
Anbar). 

• Provide additional units to allow tactical commanders to establish a tactical reserve that can be deployed 
around the country. 

• Provide an additional brigade to the 9th Iraqi Army Division to establish an operational reserve that can be 
moved around the country. This would be the first unit specifically recruited to act as a mobile force, rather 
than one designed largely for static local defense. It would begin the transformation of the Iraqi forces to 
act as a mobile, rather than static force. No details, however, were provided on the pay incentives, changes 
in equipment, changes in training, and changes in facilities necessary to begin what amounts to a 
“transformation” of Iraq forces. 

• Recruit and train 18,000 men ~ in addition to the 18,700 men to create new Iraqi units to provide individual 
replacements for Iraqi units. The first 10,000 men for this force element were recruited in early October and 
will be ready in November. 

• Provide sufficient redundancy within the Iraqi Army Divisions to allow them to remove units fium the 
battiespace periodically for reann, refit, and retrain as part of a “long war strategy.” This is essential to 
allowing units to recover, go back to their home areas, and be retrained and reequipped. The goal is a 10% 
“overage” in manning. This means recruiting 12,000 more men to act as a pool of recraits to fill in existing 
Iraqi units by “overmanning" their authorized strength to keep a suitable number of soldiers actually in 
place in such units, 

Iraqi force building continued to have high priority during the summer and fall of 2006. The total 
cost US financial assi,s,taiice for Iraqi security grew ifom $3.24 billion in January 2004 to about 
$13.7 billion in June'2006,^^ Most of these funds for rebuilding the military and security forces 
came fi-om US sources although plans called for the new Iraqi government was expected to begin 
playing a greater role in the budgeting and equipment procurement process,^^ 

The Prime Minister’s Initiative called for the following new Iraqi forces and force elements, only 
some of which had specific unit designations and missions: 

• Three (3) Division Headquarters; 

• Add 1 1 th Division headquarters, which will split the span of control for battalions in Baghdad between 
Karkh and Rusafa 

• Add two (2) Strategic Infrastructure Division headquarters to improve command and control of the SIBs 

• Five (5) Brigade Headquarters and 20 more Battalions 
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• Add 4th Bde to the 9th lA Div to provide the division to serve as the Operational Reserve for the lA with 
four total brigades. 

• Add 4th Bde to the 5th lA Div, which will allow a brigade for Diyala. 

• Add 6th Bde to the 6th lA Div, which will provide three brigades to each lA division in Baghdad. 

• Add 4th Bde to the 7th lA Div, which will add a brigade to western Al Anbar province. 

• Add 5th Bde to 10th lA Div, 

• Add one battalion to the 1 st, 2nd, and 4th Bde of the 8th lA Div, which will add a brigade-equivalent to. 
Diwaniya. 

• Add one battalion to the 2nd and 3rd Bde of the 10th lA Div, which will add nearly two bri^de equivalents 
to Basrash (with the additional 5th Brigade addition noted above) 

• Add one (1) Special Forces Battalion to ISOF 

The total estimated cost was $800 million, all to be funded by the Iraqi government It was not 
explained where this money would come from, how this requirement was shaped, and where the 
figure of 1 8,700 individual replacements came from or whether it would come close to dealing 
with even the existing manpower shortfalls in the regular army. 

The “Surge” and Plans to Increase Iraqi Forces 

The fact that the fighting has intensified while the US has lost domestic political support for the 
war is increasing the pressure to rush the development of ISF forces. The US wants out, and 
Iraq’s Shi’ite-led government wants the largest possible force as soon as possible. Then Defense 
Secretary Rumsfeld endorsed a proposal on October 31, 2006 to spend at least $1 billion as part 
of an add-on to the 2007 budget to expand the size of Iraqi security forces beyond the goal of 
325,000 and accelerate their training and equipment process.^"* The US had already spent about 
$10 billion on developing Iraqi forces. Gen. George Casey also recommended expanding Iraqi 
forces. 

. In March, 2007, the DoD announced that More than 60,000 ISF personnel were being added in 
2007.^^ This expansion includes: 

• Replenishment of 30,000. MNSTC-I is funding the training and equipping of 30,000 soldiers to replace 
personnel losses and to increase the manning of combat units to 1 10% to improve present-for-duty strength. 
This expansion was 44% complete as of February 2007. 

• Prime Minister’s Army Expansion Initiative. In consultation with the U.S. Government, the GOI 
decided to increase the size of the Army by approximately 24,000 soldiers. The additional forces will 
increase the MOD’S ability to command and control its forces, enhance its operational and tactical 
flexibility, and allow battle-weary units to be pulled off-line to retrain and refit. This GOI initiative also 
came with fiscal resources from the MOD bud^t. 

• Replenishment of National Police Brigades. The Civilian Police Assistance Transition Team (CP ATT) 
is working to replenish all National Police units with pereonnel and key pacing items of equipment in 
support of the Baghdad Security Plan and Phase II training at Numaniyah. 

• Expansion of National Police to 10 Brigades. The CPATT is supporting the prime minister’s initiative 
to build a multicomponent (Iraqi Army and National Police) division-sized force to protect the Samarra 
Shrine reconstruction project. The team is generating a 10th National Police Brigade in support of this 
effort." 
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The Prime Minister’s Army Expansion Initiative will add 2 divisions to the Iraqi Army. It will 
also add 2 division Headquarters, 6 brigade Headquarters, and 24 battalions.^’ 

Pushing Iraqi Force Development at an Unrealistic Pace 

It is far from clear that such a rate of progress can successfully be rushed forward without doing 
at least as much harm as good. It is extremely difficult to judge the quality of the Iraqi forces 
development effort at any level of detail using unclassified data. The Pentagon has reported that 
it was now using three sets of factors to measure progress in developing Iraqi security forces 
capabilities and responsibilities: 

• The number of trained and equipped forces. 

• The number of Iraqi army units and provincial governments that had assumed responsibility for security in 
specific geographic areas. In August 2006, 115 Iraqi army units had assumed the lead for 
counterinsurgency operations in specific areas, and one province had assumed security control. 

• The capabilities of operational units, as reported in unit-level and aggregate Transition Readiness 
Assessments (TRA). In August 2006, the General Accounting Office had still not obtained die unit-level 
TRA reports.^* 

The resulting assessments remain classified, however, and the Department of Defense no longer 
reports on even overall force building in terms of Level I-IV readiness. It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion, however, that the pace of Iraqi force development is partly being dictated by political 
necessity without due regard to what can really be accomplished and the inevitable loss of life to 
Iraqi forces that are pushed too hard, too soon. 

At best, currently planned efforts will take several more years to be effective. They are also 
taking place at a time the political demands on Iraqi force development are becoming steadily 
less realistic, and Iraqi forces continue to be pushed into service before they are ready and with 
US embedded training teams that often have readiness and qualification problems of their own 

The Challenge of Force Transformation 

Executing a real-world handover and expansion of Iraqi forces requires a major force 
transformation from a static, local defense force. It means creating largely numbers of nationally 
deployable forces with different training, pay, equipment, mobility and support, and facilities. 

This makes it highly questionable as to whether Iraqi force development can be effective in 
replacing US and allied forces 12 to 18 months, and that Iraqi forces can credibly expand some 
36,000 to 48,000 actual men in place beyond their current size, without Iraqi success in reaching 
a political compromise that sharply reduces the demands for Iraqi effectiveness and the imity of 
the Iraqi security forces (ISF) in dealing with insurgents, militias, and death squads. 

The challenge is also made more difficult by the fact that threat levels have continued to rise. It 
is meaningless to keep claiming that the security problems are limited to small areas, and ignore 
intra-Shi ’ite fighting and Arab-Kurdish tensions. For example. General Casey stated in a press 
conference on October 26th that, . . we are in a tough fight here in the center of the country and 
in Anbar province. But I think it’s important to remind people that 90 percent of the sectarian 
violence in Iraq takes place in about a 30-mile radius from the center of Baghdad; and that 
secondly, 90 percent of all violence takes place in five provinces. This is not a country that is 
awash in sectarian violence. The situation is hard, but it’s not a country that’s awash in sectarian 
violence.” 
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This statement is more than self contradictory, it clashes with previous claims in the Department 
of Defense quarterly status report in August that 81% of the violence took place in these 
provinces, and that statement ignored all of the softer forms of sectarian and ethnic “cleansing” 
and intra-Shi’ite fighting and Arab-Kurdish tensions. 

This does not mean that real progress is not being made in ISF force development, and there are 
many reports of individual Iraqi units carrying out local missions, taking risks, and taking 
casualties. The fact remains, however, that far too many Iraqi army units are being credited with 
taking the lead or being effective in the field. Effective units are also being lumped together with 
units that will not perform their missions, which are tied to sects and factions, and which often 
have only 50-60% of their manning. 

Iraqi Force Development if Things Go Well 

Time and resources have been wasted that the US and Iraq did not have. The odds of success are 
less than even, and may be less than one in four. At best, the development of effective Iraq forces 
is only one of the steps necessary to bring stability and security, and rollback the forces that can 
lead Iraqi towards more violent forms of civil war. It is, however, one of the critical elements of 
success. 

There is no way to predict Iraq’s future or the exact role Iraqi forces will play over the coming 
months and years. All that can be predicated is that the US and Iraq must honestly and 
systematically address each of the current failures in Iraqi force development identified in this 
report, and do so at a pace that can produce an effective and meaningful result. At a minimum, 
this means reconfiguring the Iraqi Ministry of Defense (MoD) and Ministry of the Interior (Mol), 
creating Iraqi regular forces designed to fight serious counterinsurgency battles and end civil 
fighting on a national level, and giving the Iraqi police the aid and advisory resources necessary 
to make them effective and far less divided and corrupt. 

This will take major new amounts of money and more capable US advisors and embeds. It will 
take 3-5 years, not 18-24 months - although this does not mean enough success to allow major 
US and allied troop withdrawals cannot come far earlier. In any case, the rate of the ISF’s 
process or failure will depend at least a much on Iraqi political compromise and conciliation. If 
that succeeds, much of the pressure on ISF development will ease; if it fails, ISF development 
will fail regardless. 

(T things go well, Iraqi forces will steadily improve with time and play a critical role in bring the 
level of security Iraq needs to make political compromise and conciliation work. 

Iraqi forces will largely replace Coalition and other foreign forces, at most seeking aid and 
limited assistance. Iraq’s military will shift its mission from counterinsurgency to defense of the 
nation against foreign enemies, Iraq’s National Police will defend the nation’s internal security 
interests and not those of given ethnic and sectarian groups, deal with counterterrorism rather 
than counterinsurgency, and focus on crime and corruption. Iraq’s other police and security 
forces will act like the police and security forces of other nations, focusing on crime, local 
security issues, and providing border security against smuggling and low-level infiltration. 

Things can only go well, however, if Iraq can create a working compromise between its sects and 
ethnic groups, and if US and other outside powers will have the patience and will to support Iraq 
as it develops into such a state for at least two to three more years of active fighting. Iraq will 
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also need massive additional economic aid to help Iraq unify and develop. Major assistance and 
advisory programs will be in place until at least 2010, and probably 2015. 

Iraqi Force Development if Things Go Badly 

The present odds of such success are less than even. In fact, Iraq is more likely to have one of 
three far less positive futures: 

• Years of turmoil: No side truly wins. The nation does not devolve into all out civil war or open forms of 
division or separation. The result will be an agonizing extension of the status quo in w'hich real political 
conciliation fail and every new compromise will be the source of new tensions and fighting. Waning 
sectarian and ethnic groups struggle for local control and dominance, dividing the country internally by city 
and govemorate. 

The Iraqi people lose faith and hope, struggling only to survive. The military, National Police, regular 
police and other instruments of government become an awkward mix of sectarian and ethnic enclaves and 
struggles for power and control. The economy will splinter, with a few secure ethnic and sectarian 
enclaves, but largely dominated by interna! tension, insecurity and crime. 

The US and other outside pow'ers keep some form of presence in Iraq and seek to maintain a partial state of 
order, but every effort to produce lasting solutions and true national unity will collapse. 

• Internal separation, ethnic cleansing, and the faqade of unity. Civil conflict lead to the de fecto 
separation of the nation into Arab Shi’ite, Arab Sunni, and Kurdish enclaves on either a regional or local 
basis. The nation maintains the appearance of unity, but the reality is a level of soft and hard ethnic 
cleansing that divides most govemorates on sectarian and ethnic lines, and most cities into sectarian and 
ethnic neighborhoods. 

Most govemorates and major cities are dominated by Shi’ite or Kurdish control. An impoverished Sunni 
enclave will exist in the West, continuing to present at least low-level security challenges. Every “national” 
decision will be an awkward and unstable compromise. Compromises over key issues like development and 
modernizing Iraq’s energy industry and infrastructure are sectarian and ethnic nightmares with Shi'ite, 
Sunni, and Kurd all seeking their own advantage and that of their respective enclaves. 

The Iraqi people are forced into clear sectarian and ethnic divisions, each tending to aid the extremist 
elements in each group, The military, National Police, regular police and other instruments of government 
are divided into clearly defined sectarian and ethnic enclaves. The US and other outside powers withdraw 
all or virtually all forces, and reduce aid to token levels. Iraq becomes the scene of constant outside 
struggles for influence between Turkey, Iran, and the Arab Sunni states. 

• Outright division with at least continuing sectarian and ethnic fighting: The central government 
diminishes to total impotence and/or collapses under the pressure of civil conflict. The softer forms of 
sectarian and ethnic cleansing that take place in the previous scenario are replaced by vicious fighting for 
control of given govemorates and cities, mass killings, mass forced relocations and migrations, and the 
ruthless control of remaining minorities. 

Iraq has openly split into three parts, dominated by Shi’ite and Kurdish control in most areas, Shi’ite 
domination of the central government and most of the country, or a Shi’ite-Kurdish federation of 
convenience whose reality are the same. An impoverished Sunni enclave exist in the West, struggling to 
survive, continuing to present at least iow-level security challenges and dependent on outside aid from 
Sunni states. Economic development and efforts to modernize Iraq’s energy industry and infrastructure are 
divided on sectarian and ethnic lines, with the possible exception of pipelines and some limited 
infrastructure that crosses Shi’ite, Sunni, and Kurdish zones. Export capabilities, ports, and water will all be 
continuing sources of contention. 

The Iraqi people will be forced into clear sectarian and ethnic divisions, each tending to aid the extremist 
elements in each group. The military. National Police, regular police and other instruments of government 
will divide along clearly defined and possibly warring sectarian and ethnic lines. The economy steadily 
declines if it does not implode. The US and other outside powers withdraw all or virtually all forces, and 
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reduce aid to token levels. Iraq becomes the “sick man” of the Gulf, and the scene of constant outside 
struggles for influence between Turkey, Iran, and die Arab Sunni states. 

Looking Ahead 

There is no way to summarize Iraqi force development in simple terms, particularly 
because so much depends in the near term on whether Iraqi efforts at political 
conciliation, effective governance, and a government presence in the field, do or do not 
succeed. The ISF development effort cannot succeed without major progress in all of 
these areas, any more than they can succeed without the creation of effective Iraqi forces 
and Iraqi popular belief that MNF-I forces will leave as soon as possible and Iraq will be 
truly sovereign. 

If Iraq is to avoid split-up and full-blown civil war, it must do far more than create 
effective Security Forces. No such effort can succeed without an integrated strategy to 
forge a lasting political compromise between its key factions: Arab-Shi*ite, Arab Sunni, 
and Kurd - while protecting other minorities. Political conciliation must also address 
such critical issues as federalism and the relative powers of the central and regional 
governments, the role of religion in politics and law, control over petroleum resources 
and export revenues, the definition of human rights, and a host of other issues. Security 
cannot come through force alone. The creation of a strong and capable ISF may even do 
more harm than good if it is used to further narrow. Sectarian goals. 

This means that the most important developments in making Iraqi forces effective have 
nothing to do with the forces themselves, or the nature of the US support and advisory 
effort. They are rather the ability to create levels of political compromise and conciliation 
that deprive the insurgency and Iraq’s civil conflicts of their popular base. This means 
actually implementing: 

• An oil law and technical annexes that assure all major Iraqi factions of an equitable share of 
today’s oil revenues and the future development of Iraq’s oil and gas resources. 

• Giving the Sunnis real participation in the national government at every level, and creating 
ministries and government structures that fairly mix Arab Shi’ite, Arab Sunni, Kurd, and other 
minorities. 

• ReBa’athification and giving a clean slate or amnesty to all who served under the Ba’ath not guilty 
of violent crimes. 

• Amending the constitution to create a structure that protects the rights of all Iraqis, and which 
creates viable compromises, or clearly defers or omits, areas of critical sectarian and ethnic 
division. 

• As part of this, working out an approach to federation that will avoid civil conflict. 

• Creating and implementing local election laws, particularly at the provincial level. 

• Disbanding or assimilating militias, or creating retraining centers and funding programs to deal 
with members. 

At the same time, US, allied, and Iraqi government policy can only succeed if it 
recognizes that there is no near term prospect that Iraqi force development will allow 
major reductions in MNF-I forces without serious risk, and that ISF force development 
can only succeed if the MNF-I provides active combat support well into 2008 and major 
advisory and aid support through 2010. The January 2007 NIE on Iraq stated, without 
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reservation, that a rapid withdrawal of US forces in the next 12-18 months “almost 
certainly would lead to a significant increase in the scale and scope of sectarian conflict in 
Iraq.”^^ Every element of ISF development still requires years of effort and support, and 
any successful policy towards Iraq that offers serious hope of avoiding massive increases 
in sectarian and ethnic violence, and continued insurgency, requires an honest recognition 
of this fact. 

The US can only do more harm to Iraqi force development if it continues to exaggerate 
Iraqi capability, attempts to expand Iraqi forces even more quickly, and transfers 
responsibility before Iraqi forces can do the job. As in Afghanistan, the US can only win 
in Iraq if it is willing to fight a "long war." Rushing Iraqi forces in, and American forces 
out, is a strategy where "exit" is given far higher priority than success. It may provide a 
cosmetic rationale to disguise failure and defeat, but not prevent it. 

To put it bluntly, this means that US government and Department of Defense must stop 
exaggerating about the true nature of Iraqi readiness and the Iraqi force development. As 
this report describes in detail, there are many very real successes in ISF development. 
The nearly meaningless metrics of success the US has adopted, however, can easily lead 
the US to choose the wrong options in Iraq, continue to fail to provide adequate 
resources, and encourage US and allied withdrawals because of polib'cal decisions made 
for the wrong reasons. Like all elements of strategy, Iraqi force development needs to be 
based on honesty and realism, not "spin," false claims, and political expediency. 
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APPENDIX ONE: IRAQI FORCE DEVELOPMENT - A 
GRAPHIC SUMMARY 

Trained and Equipped Manpower for Major Branches of MOD and MOI Forces: 


July 2005 to March 2007 



Note: These figures only show the number of men trained and equipped and have nothing to do with the manpower 
and equipment actually in active service in the unit. 

— Unauthorized absence personnel are said not to be included in MOI figures, and to be included in MOD figures, 
but the reality is that the MOD figures do not reflect actual manning and are all shown as approximate. 

—Army numbers include Special Operations Forces and Support Forces. 

—Does not include various Facilities Protection Forces, which had an authorized strength of some 144,000 men 
working in 27 ministries on March 5, 2007 

Source; US State Department 
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Iraqi Army Battalions in Combat: August 2004-February 2007 



NOTE: Army Battalions includes special operations battalions but does not include combat support and combat service support units. 

Data as ofNovember 13. 2006 

Source: Adapted from: US Department of Defense, Measuring SlabUity and Security in Iraq, March 2007 Report to Congress, p.25; Note: +/-5% 
margin of error 
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Iraqi Army and National PoHee with Lead Responsibilf^for 
Counter-Insurgency Operations in Their Areas 




ir^qi Army Lead 
National Police 


ifMiAmty 


Poiia 


Provincial Security Transition Assessment 
As of February 2007 


Provincial 
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* Includes MOD and National Police units; data includes only those ISF independent operations that are reported to the Coalition 
Data as of March 2, 2007. 

Source: US Department of Defense, Measuring Slability and Security in Iraq, March 2007 Report to Congress, p.38. 
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Iraqi Army Battalions “leading” Counterinsurgency Operations; January 2006- 

February 2007* 


H Iraqi Army Battalions "leading" Counterinsurgency Operations** 


100-1 



• Note: The DoD defines a unit as “in the lead” “once it has been thoroughly assessed and has demonstrated that it is capable of planning and 
executing combat operations.” 

•• Note: Figures +/- 5% 

Source: Walker. David M. Securing. Stabilizing, and Rebuilding Iraq. GAO. Testimony before the Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives. January 18. 2007. and US Department of Defense. Measuring Stability and Security in Iraq. November 2006 Report to 
Congress, p.25. 
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MOI Manning Levels: August 2005 to February 2007* 


170.000 

160.000 

150.000 

140.000 



Note: * Does not include Facilities Protection Service 

** “Other MOI Forces” includes Border Protection forces. Dignitary Protection Forces. The National Police were 
taken from these forces to form a separate force. 

Source: Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State Weekly Status Reports, August 2005-February 2007. 
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MOI National Police Forces’ Assessed Capabilities 


□ Units Not Ready 

E Units Fighting Side by Side with 
Coalition Forces 
Units in the Lead with Coalition 
Enablers or Fuiiy Independent 



Jun-'05 Feb -'07 Jun-'05 Feb -'07 Jun-'05 Feb -'07 


National Police 
Combat Battalions 


National Police 
Brigade 
Headquarters 


National Police 
Division H^dquarters 


Data as of November 1 3, 2006 

Source; Adapted from US Department of Defense. Measuring Stahiliiy and Seetirity’ in Iraq, March 2007 Report to Congress, p. 26. 
Note: +/- 5% margin oferror. 
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Funding Dedicated to the Training and Equipping of the ISF 



♦Funding through FY2004 was aiiocated to the State Department. Afterwards, all funding was allocated through the 
Defense Department. 

♦♦Includes both FY2006 Title IX bridge fiinds and the FY2006 Si^plemental request. 

Source: Belasco, Amy. The Cost of Iraq, Afghanistan, and other Global fVar on Terror Operations Since 9/11. 
CRS Report for Congress and 

Department of Defense, “FY 2008 Global War on Terror Budget Request.” February, 2007. pg. 35 
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Iraqi Security Forces Appropriations* 


$ in Billions 

Tide IX’* 

Supplemental 

Tola 

; 

Title IX*** 

Supplementa 

1 Total 

P«rc«itChan^ 

Iraqi National Army 







IHIIi 


Infrastructure 

- 

0.8 

0.8 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

IliSHHI 

-25% 

Equipment and Transport 

- 

0.6 

0.6 


O.l 

1.6 

IB 

183% 

Training 

- 

- 

- 


- 

0.1 



Sustainment 


0.2 

0.2 

- 

0.2 

I.O 

1.2 

500% 

Total 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

. 

0.6 

3.0 

3.6 

125% 










Iraqi National Police 




; 





Infrastructure 


0.5 

0.5 

- 

0.1 

0.2 


-40% 

Equipment and Transport 

- 

0.4 

0.4 


O.l 

0.4 

in 

15% 

Training 


0.2 

0.2 

- 

0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

200% 

Sustainment 

- 

0.2 

0.2 . 

- 

0.2 

- . 

0.2 

- 

Total 


1.3 

IJ 


0.9 

0.7 

1.6 

23% 










Related Activities 


0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

OJ 

200% 

Total Iraq Sec Forces 

3.0 

3.0 

- 

1.7 

3.8 

■ 

83% 


*Note; Numbers may not add due to rounding 

•’Title IX, FY 2006 Defense Appropriations Act (PL 109-148) 

•••Title IX, FY 2007 Defense Appropriations Act (PL-109-298) 

Source: Department of Defense, “F Y 2007 Emergency Supplemental Request.” February, 2007. pg. 38. 
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Iraqi Security Forces Appropriations Through FY 2008* 


S in Billions 

FY2006 

Total Enacted 

FY2007 

Total 

FY 2008 Total 

Percent Chan^ 

FV 2007 2008 

Iraqi National Army 





Infrastructure 

0.8 

0.6 

- 

-100% 

Equipment and Transportation 

0.6 

1.7 

1.1. 

-35% 

Training 

- 

O.I 

OJ 


Sustainment 

0.2 

1.2 

0.1 

-92% 

Total 

1.6 

3.6 

1.3 

-64% 






Iraqi National Police 





Infrastructure 

0.5 

0.3 


-100% 

Equipment and Transportation 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

-60% 

Training 

0.2 

0.6 

0.5 

-17% 

Sustainment 

0.2 

0.2 


-100% 

Total 

IJ 

1.6 

0.7 

-56% 






Related Activities 

O.I, 

0.3 


-100% 

Total Iraq Security Forces 

3.0 

5.5 

2.0 

-64% 


♦Note: numbers may not add due to rounding 

Title IX, FY 2006 Defense Appropriations Act (PL 109--148) 

Title IX, FY 2007 Defense Appropriations Act {PL- 1 09-298) 

Source: Department of Defense, “FY 2008 Global War on Terror Request.” February, 2007. pg. 35. 
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V iciorv’ in Iraq remains both possible and neces- 
sary: Since President George W Bushs announce- 
ment in January 2007 of a change inU.S. strategy and 
the deployment of additional military and civilian 
resources to support that new strate^; the situation in 
Iraq has begun to improve in many imponant ways. 
U,5. and Iraqi farces together have attacked both 
Sunni and Shiite terrorists and militia groups, includ- 
ing conducting sweeps of Sadr City and other Shiite 
areas in Baghdad that the Iraqi government had pre- 
viously declared oiT-limits. Militia killings ttopped 
during the first months of increased security opera- 
tions as U-S, and Iraqi forces established Joint Security 
Stations and Combat Outposts throughout Baghdad. 
Iraqi prime minister Nuri Kamal al Maliki has sup- 
ported the arrest of a number of senior Shiite political 
figures tied to Moqtada al Sadr and the Jaysh al Mahdi. 
Sunni sheiks in Anbar pro\'ince have turned agiinst al 
Qaeda in Iraq, filled the police forces of Hallujah and 
Ramadi with their sons, and reached out to the Shiite- 
dominated govenunent in Baghdad. In a dramatic 
gesture, Maliki visited Ramadi and met with some of 
the slieiks in March. All of these developments pre- 
ceded the deployment of most of the additional U.S. 
forces the president promised in January, and came 
before the major clear-and-hold operations that are to 
be the centerpiece of the nev,^ approach. The continu- 
ation of positive developments in Iraq depends upon 
an ongoing U.S. and Iraqi commitment to esujblish- 
ing and maintaining security, a commitment that has 
made possible most of the progress to date. 

Succe.ss in Iraq — still defined as helping to estab- 
lish an Iraqi state that is at peace with itself and its 
neighbors, has a democratic government seen as 
legitimate by the overwhelming proportion of its 
people, and is a reliable ally in the War on Terror — 
requires more than, the mere establishment of secu- 
rity. It also requires a well-developed program of 
economic, political, social, and governance assist- 
ance guided by a clear strategy- that supports, com- 
plemeni.s, and benefits from efforts to establish and 
maintain security. This strategy should be aimed pri- 
marily al helping to establish security and building 
the capacity of the Iraqi government to maintain 
security and to provide other essential services. 


Success requires committing the nece.ssary military 
and nonmilitary resources to this well-thought-out 
strategy, and appointing individuals in Washington 
and Baghdad with the responsibility and authority 
to coordinate and execute the military' and nonmili- 
tary aspects of that strategy. It requires developing 
metrics not for inputs into the project or the effi- 
ciency of their expenditure, but for their effects on 
the situation in Iraq. It requires recognizing that the 
goals are training Iraqis and giving tlxm respon- 
sibility for security ajid government operations, but 
these goals should not be seen primarily as means 
for accelerating American withdrawal And success 
requires increasing the opportunities for the Ameri- 
can people to become involved in the war effort, to 
assist the outstanding soldiers and civilians engaged 
in this vital struggle, and to understand the conse- 
quences of both success and failure in Iraq. 

Fighting Terrorism and Controlling Violence 

E stablishing security in Iraq is an overriding 
American national interest. It is by far the most 
imponant objective the United States must pursue in 
the Middle East and is rivaled by few other American 
security objectives around the world. Bringing peace 
to lands tom by civil strife in vital regions has been a 
consistent part of American grand strategy for the 
past quarter of a century for good reason. America 
benefits more than any other state from a peaceful 
world, and suffers more than any other from chaos in 
pivotal regions. Over the past twenty-five years, the 
United States has been successful in reestablishing 
and maintaining peace between warring peoples and 
states when it has been determined to do so, and has 
failed only when it has chosen to fail. Every failure, 
whether the abandonment of Beirut in the 1980s or 
of Afghanistan and Somalia in the 1990s, has carried 
a high price for the United Stales and its allies. Suc- 
cesses, such as Bosnia and Kosovo, have also been 
costly conlrovTirsial, and criticized, but they averted 
disasters that for years seemed inevitable. Tlie sectar- 
ian violence in Iraq that grew steadily after February^ 
2006 docs not mean that success in Iraq is no longer 
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possible. The United States and its allies have inter- 
vened in other sectarian conflicts before, thereby 
averting regional disasters. As Kenneth Pollack and 
Daniel L. Byman have recently shown in their report. 
Things Fall Apart, the rise ofsectarian \iolence in Iraq 
makes continued American efforts to queh the strug- 
gle even more vital, as uncontrolled chil wars re^- 
lariy spin oil violence, terrorism, and civil war in 
neighboring lands. 

A clear understanding of the relationship between 
the sectarian struggle and terrohSTn reinforces the 
importance of controlling violence in Iraq. No major 
American political iigure quesdons the need to com- 
bat terrorism., particularly the activities of al Qaeda 
and similar organizations. Leading opponents of the 
war in Iraq argtte that that war is a distraction from 
the main effort against terrorism, and that Iraq’s sec- 
tarian violence has nothing to do with the War on 
Teiror. They could not be more wrong. The sectarian 
violence in Iraq today resulted from al Qaeda's efforts 
to incite it through grotesque atrocities, including 
the destruction of the Golden Mosque of Samarra. 

Al Qaeda uses the sectarian violence it has caused to 
embed itself within a terrorized population which 
it then uses as base .for attacks elsew'here. Right now. 
ai Qaeda in Iraq focuses its efforts on coalition and Iraqi 
government forces because the latter two are attack- 
ing the ten'orist network and attempting to control 
the sectarian violence essential to al Qaeda’s opera- 
tions. Increasingly, al Qaeda is attacking Sunni Arab 
leaders for their growing opposition to al Qaeda’s 
aims and methods. If coalition forces stopped such 
e.fforts, or if the Iraqi government and its forces col- 
lapsed. then al Qaeda in Iraq could rapidly become a 
regional and global terror challenge as great or greater 
than that po.sed by al Qaeda in Afghanistan before 
September U, 2001. In just this fashion, the radical 
Islamist mujahedeen forces fighting the Soviets in the 
1980s had posed Utile challenge beyond Afghanistan 
because of tlie intensity of the combat there, but they 
became a global threat in the 1990s following the 
Soviet withdrawal. Iraq is now the central front in 
the War on Terror, the front that is the main focus 
for al Qaeda, and the front that most requires our 
redoubled efforts to succeed. Intellectual efforts to 


dissociate sectarian violence from terrorism are unre- 
alistic. The United Stales can defeat the most danger- 
ous terrorist foe it faces today only by establishing a 
p^ceful. stable, and effectively governed Iraq. 


Change of Mission 

I n December 2006, the Iraq Planning Group (IPG) 
at the American Enterprise Institute conducted an 
exercise to determine the sirateg)’ and force size 
needed to reestablish security in Baghdad. Us Janu- 
ary 2007 report recommended changing the mission 
of American forces in Iraq from transitioning to Iraqi 
control to bringing security to the Iraqi population. It 
recommended adding five new Army Brigade Com- 
bat Teams (BCTs) and two new Marine Regimental 
Combat Teams (RCTs). It also recommended moving 
most coalition forces off of their forward operating 
bases and into positions among the population, 
along with such reliable Iraqi Army forces as could 
be made available. On January 10, 2007, President 
Bush announced a change of strategy similar to that 
proposed by the IPG: the deployment of five addi- 
tional Army BCTs and two Marine battalions (around 
onc-third the size, of the additional Marine force rec- 
ommended by the IPG). He also announced, con- 
trary to the recommendations of the IPG, that the 
Iraqi forces and commanders would be in the lead 
and would maintain a separate command structure 
from U.S. forces. The IPG had recommended that the 
U-S. military sustain this .surge of forces for 18-24 
months. The Bush administration has indicated that 
the surge could be as brief as six months, although 
the new commander in Iraq, General David Petraeus, 
has indicated that he believes it will need to last into 
2008. The current operations in Baghdad, called 
alternately the Baghdad Security Plan or Operation 
Enforcing the Law, are therefore similar to those pi'o- 
posed by the IPG, but not identical. 

The report released in January 2007 represented 
the first phase of the effort, and IPG immediately 
began work on pha.se II, addressing reconstruction, 
training, Iraqi government capacity-building, and 
other nonmilitary efforts essential to .success. This 
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report summarizes the results and recommendations 
of that phase II study. 

Timeline and Overview 

• Preparations for the Baghdad Security Plan 
began injanuary 2007. 

• The initial shaping operations (operations 
designed to set the stage for decisive opera- 
tions that will begin later or occur else- 
where) of the. plan began in February-' 2007. 

• U.S. forces will continue to flow into Bagh- 
dad and its environs through June 2007. 

• Major clear-and-hold operations will prob- 
ably not begin until May or June 2007, and 
will likely continue for several months. 

• Security in most of Baghdad and some of 
Anbar should be established by the end 
of 2007. 

• Subsequent operations will have to clear the 
rest of Baghdad and Anbar, and also Babil, 
Diyala, Salah ad Din, Ninewah, and Tamim 
provinces, continuing well into 2008. 

• “Reconstruction'’ activities will have to focus 
on supporting the clear-and-hoId portion of 
operations through the summer of 2007 at 
least, and will likely refocus on longer-term 
programs and transition activities toward 
the end of 2007 and into 2008. 

• The focus of 2007 should be on building 
the capacity of the Iraqi government to 
function, restoring economic activity in 
cleared areas, continuing to train and build 
the Iraqi Army vetting and retraining the 
Iraqi National Police, and mobilizing the 
American people and government in sup- 
port of the war effort. 
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• The focus in 2008, situation permitting, 
should be on transitioning responsibility for 
go\^mance, economic development, and— ■ 
over time — the maintenance of security and 
law and order to the Iraqis. 

Economic Assistance to Security Programs 

The economic assistance program should be 
redesigned so that it supports the effort to establish 
and maintain security and has components that par- 
allel the following “clear, hold, and build''^ phases of 
the security plan. 

Immediate As.sistance in the Reestablishment of 
Security. The aim of this effort is to help military 
and police forces clear areas of insurgents, militias, 
vigilante groups, and criminal violence through 
non-kineiic means including, but not restricted to, 
economic assistance. This program focuses on: 

• Restoring essential services to cleared neigh- 
borhoods, including balancing services fairly 
between Sunni and Shiite neighborhoods 

• Reducing unemployment primarily through 
direct hiring 

• Increasing the size of the Iraqi Army, both to 
enable it to maintain peace over the long 
run and to provide immediate employment 
in cleared areas 

• Establishing military and police positions 
necessary for the next phases of the operation 

These efforts should in principle belong to the 
next phase of operations — the hold phase of the 
security plan — but they are and must be ongoing 
even during the clearing phase of this plan in areas 
w'here security already permits. 

1- Tlic new command in Iraq hiu replaced ‘'dear-hold-buiki” with 
“clear-comrol-relatn.'' terms that have technical nieanin^ within mLiiiar>' 
docirine Thisaimniarv'wiil amtinue. to i cier lo ‘'clear-hold-btiikl” for the 
conraiience of non-techniGi! readers more hmiiliar wiih those terins. 
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Consolidation of Security in Cleared Areas. The 

aim of this effort is to assist military and police 
forces to consolidate security in areas that have 
been cleared through economic and other forms of 
non-kinetic assistance. This program focuses on 
laying the foundation for sustainable economic 
growth through; 

• “Microreconstruction,'’ particularly in the 
form of microloans and financing for small 
business start-ups or restarts 

• Restarting stale-owned enterprises where 
feasible and appropriate 

Encouraging Long-Term, Sustainable Economic 
Growth. The aim of this effort, refeired to here as 
Encouraging Long-Term Growth (ELTG), is to help 
the government of Iraq (Gol) develop, plan, and 
execute programs designed to lay the foundation for 
long-term economic growth as pan of the larger 
effort to establish the legitimacy of the Iraqi govern- 
ment in the eyes of its people. Helping the Iraqi gov- 
ernment leant how to function is an essential 
component of coalition success in Iraq. It should be 
a high priority in all coalition activities, with the 
proviso that coalition forces and olHcials should not 
permit key initiatives, whether in security or eco- 
nomics, to fail simply to “let the Iraqis learn from 
their mistakes.” The overall situation in Iraq is too 
finely balanced to accept such failure in critical func- 
tions once security is established, even if performing 
missions that the Iraqis are unable or unwilling to 
perform sets back their learning process to some 
degree. When the security situation has been 
broLiglrt under control in Baghdad, it will be possible 
to take more risks in allowing the Iraqi government 
to administer critical programs and essential services, 
because stable security will lighten the consequences 
of Go! failuies. 

Major obstacles to this program include: 

• The absence of real, issue-oriented political 
parties in Iraq as the result of elections 
conducted on a list-based (rather than 


district-based) system that favors extremists 
and strengthens ethno-seciarian di\dsions 

• Control of key positions by unhelpful 
forces, especially the continued conlTo! of 
seiv'ice ministries by allies of Moqtada al 
Sadr and Abdul Aziz al-F!akim. 

• The inability of the current Iraqi govern- 
ment to govern effectively, resulting from: 

o Inexperienced leaders (this is the fourth 
Iraqi government since 2004 and it has 
been in place for less than a yeai‘) 
a Disconnects between the central gov- 
ernment and localities (provincial and 
local governments were chosen in 2005 
by elections that most Sunni groups 
boycotted) 

Corruption, especially large-scale per- 
sonal and institutional corruption, a sig- 
nificant portion of which feeds the 
ongoing insurgency and some militia 
activities 

The absence of the necessary legal basis 
and the rule, of law, resulting from the 
unfulfilled requirements in the current 
constitution for the Council of Repre- 
sentatives (CoR) to pass implementing 
legislation, the absence of any military 
judicial code, inadequacies in the judi- 
cial system, heavy infiltration of the 
police by militia forces, and insufficient 
detention facilities 

^ The wealmess of regional, provincial, and 
local governments in most pans of Iraq 

Developments over the past three months have 
already ameliorated most of these problems: 

• Coalition attacks with the support of the 
Maliki government have greatly w^eakened 
the Jaysh al Mahdi, driven Sadr himself to 
Iran, and begun altering the political bal- 
ance within the Shia community 
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• Sadr and Hakim both have publicly backed 
the Baghdad Security Plan, ordered their 
militias not to resist it, and tacitly pennitted 
the removal of key Sadrist allies from criti- 
cal positions in semce ministries. 

• The Council of Ministers has passed the 
hydrocarbons law for consideration to the 
CoR; it has already passed laws establishing 
the basis of a military judicial system and 
laying the groundwork for provincial and 
local elections. 

» Sunni sheilrs in Anbar liave turned against 
al Qaeda and toward the Iraqi government, 
beginning a vital process of reconciliation and 
also reintegration of Sunni Arab lands into the 
Iraqi government aird political system. 

Continued progress requires: 

' Improving the effectiveness of the Iraqi 
government. This is essential to establishing 
and maintaining the. legitimacy of that gov- 
ernment, a key goal in any counterinsur- 
gency operation and any effort to end 
elhno-sectarian violence. 

• Changing the Iraqi political landscape. 
Success In Iraq will require weakening the 
force and appeal of politics based on eihno- 
seciarian identity and creating political groups 
focused on broader issues and interests. The 
ELTG program focuses on couniry'wide sys- 
tems that can serve as economic catalysts for 
the creation of issues-based political groups. 

’ Creating a self-sustaining, self-defending 
Iraqi slate. This is dearly one of the primary 
objectives of American operations in Iraq, 
and ELTG programs are essential to achiev- 
ing this aim. 

Developing and rmiintaining Iraqi unity. 
Major focus areas of the ELTG program. 


including the oil, gas, and electrical infra- 
structure, could be redesigned to support 
either federalism or regionalism. It is very 
much in the interests of the United States 
and Iraq that these programs strengthen the 
unity of the Iraqi state rather than further 
the interests of regional power blocs. 

Recommendations 
Economic Assistance 

• Develop an overarching strateg)' for eco- 
nomic assistance that complements and 
supports ongoing efforts to establish and 
maintain durable security throughout Iraq. 

• Eliminate the Iraq Reconstniction Manage- 
ment Office (IRMO) and assign its duties to 
responsible and accountable individuals 
and agencies. IRMO Is an ad hoc body that 
does not have statutory authority or respon- 
sibility. Confusion about its role and powers 
and overlap between IRMO and other bod- 
ies involved in reconstruction has hindered 
the effort since IRMO’s inception. IRMO is 
no longer needed, moreover, as other coor- 
dinating bodies already exist to ensure the 
coherence of coalition military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs. 

• Appoint a senior retired military officer or 
former high government official in Washing- 
ton to coordinate interagency support for 
the effort in Iraq. This official should have 
sufficient experience and stature to be able 
to call upon all U.S. government agencies to 
support the war effort, and should have the 
full backing of the president in this endeavor. 

• Create eleven District Support Teams (DSTs) 
(tailored mini-Provincial Reconstruction 
Teams, also called PRTs) for Baghdad, align 
their areas of operation with the militaiy’ 
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and police areas of responsibility (AORs). 
One PRT for Baghdad siionld oversee and 
coordinate the activities of these DSTs. Each 
DST should maintain a liaison with the U.S. 
and Iraqi militarv^ commanders in its AOR. 
DSTs can operate out of the newly estab- 
lished Joint Security Stations in each AOR 
whenever possible. 

• Fully fund the Commander’s Emergency 
Response Program (CERP) to allow local 
commanders to undeiiake jobs programs 
and qualiiy-of-Iife improvements in cleared 
areas. Provide nonbinding advice and 
guidance to commanders about the most 
effective ways to use CERP in support of 
larger goals without restricting their ability 
t.o use these funds to respond to local 
developments. 

• Encourage microfinance and small-business 
loan programs in cleared areas, either via 
DSTs or non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) or both, in order to support the 
reestablishment of local businesses as rap- 
idly as possible, 

• Restart former state-owned enterprises as 
appropriate, depending on the resources 
needed to restart them, the demand for their 
products in the cuitent environment, and 
the prospects for supplying them with essen- 
tial inputs, including electricity and fuel. 

• Work with the Iraqi government to secure 
rapid passage of the hydrocarbons law 
through the CoR to create the legal basis for 
foreign investment in Iraqi oil development. 

• Encourage foreign investment in Iraq’s oil 
infrastructure, especially to modernize it 
and expand the development of fields in 
Sunni Arab areas. Encourage investment 
from Total (France), Sonairach (Algeria), 
and Peironas (Malaysia); permit investment 


from Lukoil (Russia) and Chinese and 
Indian state-owned oil companies as well. 

• Encourage efforts to expand lrat[i refinery’ 
capacity so that Iraq can become self- 
sufficient in refined petroleum products. 

• Encourage the Gol to reduce the govei'nment 
subsidy for petroleum products to control 
smuggling and corruption. 

• Encourage the Iraqi Ministry^ of Oil to begin 
paying transit fees to the provinces through 
which export pipelines travel to give local 
governments an incentive to maintain ihe 
security of those pipelines. 

• Help the Gol to purchase and deploy 
additional electrical generators in Bagh- 
dad as a short-term effort to increase the 
daily supply of electricity until broader 
security efforts beyond Baghdad and 
increased investment allow the expansion 
of the Iraqi power grid to support increas- 
ing demand. 

• Encourage the Gol to undertake market- 
oriented reforms whenever possible, espe- 
cially in agriculture, electricity, and fuel 
distribution, to create incentives for for- 
eign investment. 

• Continue efforts to help the Gol improve 
the access of all Iraqis to clean water and 
effective sewage systems. These progiams can 
begin as Works Progress Administration- 
style projects immediately following the 
clearing of contested neighborhoods, but 
should be implemented through local gov- 
ernments whenever possible. In the second 
and third phases of the economic assistance 
effort, these programs should aim at build- 
ing and supporting the GoBs ability to 
expand and improve water, sewage, and 
other basic systems on its own. 
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Building Capacity and Legitimacy. The limiting 
iacior in many of the proposals outlined above is the 
inability of the Iraqi government to spend its own 
money effectively. This governmental incapacity is 
frequently remarked upon, hut it is coming increas- 
ingly to the fore now for a particular reason. The 
coming year will see the effective end of the U.S. 
reconstruction effort in Iraq. Virtually all of the 
American money allocated to recoastruction pro- 
grams will have been spent, and the president has 
not asked for any more such funding. Reconstruction 
from the 2003 war is complete. Oil, electricity, food, 
sewage, and water system capacities are all at or near 
prewar levels, and continuing shortfalls are not the 
result of wartime damage. That accomplishment, 
unde rtaken in the lace of an ongoing insurgency and 
increasing sectarian violence, is impressive. The Iraqi 
government and its U.S. and coalition allies must 
now maintain the current level of funciionaliiy, 
despite continuing insurgent and sectarian lighting, 
and expand economic capacity to support the 
already-increased demand for qualiiy-of-life 
improvements and consumer products in a society 
emerging from decades of tvTanny, suffering, and civil 
strife. The difl’iculUes the current Iraqi government 
has encountered in attempting to meet these chal- 
lenges are unsurprising, given its own brief tenure 
and the political inexperience of most of its leading 
figures. The U.S, must redouble its efforts to help the 
Gol address these difficulties in order to enable it to 
meet the ever-growing demand for economic 
progress that is the hallmark of a healing society. 

It is easy enough to identify tasks critical to 
increasing the effectiveness of the Iraqi government. 
They include; 

• Establishing proper procedures for develop- 
ing and executing the Go! budget at the fed- 
eral, ministerial, regional, and local levels 

• Creating a professional civil se.rvice to staff 
Iraq's ministries 

• Holding provincial elections on the basis 
of districts rather than candidate lists, to 
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encourage the development of local politics 
and develop provincial governments that 
are responsible to their local populations 

• Breaking the hold of extremist sectarian 
leaders on the hiring, retention, and firing 
of minisierial employees 

• Encouraging the development of Iraqi poli- 
tics focused on issues rather than ethno- 
sectarian differences 

• Completing the establishment of the legal 
basis for government by encouraging the 
Iraqi government to complete passage of the 
implementing laws called for in the consti- 
tution (of which the hydrocarbons law is 
only one) 

• Working with the Iraqi government and 
regional leaders to develop a national com- 
pact on reconciliation as security is estab- 
lished and the insurgency winds down 

• Defining the relationship between the central 
govenimeni and the provi.ncc5 and regions 

Identifying concrete ways of approaching these 
challenges is more difficult, but some solutions are to: 

• Dramatically increase the amount of contact 
lime between Ministerial Advisory Team,s 
and their ministries. The Multi-National 
Force - Iraq (MNF-I) should provide 
increased military support to ensure the 
safety of movement of these teams, and 
should prioritize establishing the security of 
the areas around key Iraqi ministries and 
between those ministries and the Green Zone. 

• Establish MNF-I and embassy liaison teams 
with each ministry' to ensure a reliable fl(Dw 
of information, facilitate the identification of 
problems of mutual concern, and coordinate 

(continued on page 10) 
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Measunrig Progress 


Of all of the challenges facing the United States in 
Iraq, knowing how well we are actually doing is 
high on the list. This problem is especially acute in 
economic assistance, capacity building, and other 
non-kinetic undertakings, because most of these 
activities involve American and Iraqi funds, and, 
anything that iocuses on the expenditure: of money 
lends itself to metrics focusing on that expenditure, 
rather than on the effects of the expenditure. The 
establishment of the Special Inspector Genera! Tor 
Iraq Reconstruction (SIGIR) has been a positive' 
development in many respeci,s — SIGIR has pro- 
duced some of the most informative reports aboUC 


ongoing reconstmetion activities in Iraq, and has 
Identified numerous flaws and failures in recon- 
struction programs. But the emphasis on using 
American resources in Iraq efficiently and the need 
to generate metrics that rellect the efficiency of that 
use can distract irom the need to develop measures 
that focus on the effectiveness of coalition recon- 
struction and economic assistance efforts. The met- 
. rics, already in place are important and valuable, 
but there are a number of new metrics that could 
be established to address the more complex, yet 
more important, question of effecuveness. Exam- 
ples include : 


Government Operations 

Current goal; help Iraq build government capacity 


Current metrics: 

• Training delivered to prirne minisier’s ofTice and other 

government agencies . . 

Proposed metrics; 

• Percent of government employees paid in full and 
on time by their ovm organization 

• Average waiting lime in hospitals and equality of 
access to health care by Sunnis and Shiites 

• Average speed of government contract process 
from announcement to award (including full legal 
review) 


Percent of contracts delivered on time and on budget 
Percent of ministiy budgets executed in properly 
designed and accountable pro^ams 
Number of bids for goods, seivices, pr projects held 
monthly or quarterly 

Percent of governmenii offices rtieeting or exceeding 
World Bank and other imeTiiatiotially recognized 
process ratings 

Number of households with electricity connections 

Hours of power from the public grid 

Total kilometers of roads 

Av'ailability of water and sanitation seivices 


Assessing government performance rather than government capacity will force assistance strategy to focus on the 
demand side. 
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Economy 

Current goal; help Iraq strengthen Us economy 


Current metrics: 

• Cmde oil production and exports 

• Exchange rates 

• Government bond perionnance 

Proposed metrics: 

• Number of daily transactions carried out by banTcs 

• Market and shop slock replacement rates 

• Number of new foreign investors or amount of new 
foreign investment 


Number of newly registered companies and businesses 
Percentage of the population employed 
Number of operational educational and vocational 
institutions 

Total student enrollment 

Number of active business associations 

Number of active business-training and incubator 

programs 

Number of start-up loans disbursed to small and 
medium enterprises. 


Macroeconomic measures are important, but they tend to suggest a strategy that is geared towards specific top-level 
goals, raiher than street-level day-to-day functions. 


Security and Rule of Law 

Current goals: neutralise the insurgents, transition Iraq to security self-reliance, and establish the rule of law 


Current metrics: 

• Nmnber of personnel trained and equipped 

• Number of judges trained 

• Number of units rated “combat-ready" 

• Number of attacks 

• Number of detainees 

Proposed metrics; 

• Number of cinlian deaths and injuries from terrorism 
and sectarian violence 

• Number of Iraqi military and police units partici- 
pating in security operations as a percent of those 
called for in coalition plans 


• Percent of detainees processed in courts within legal 
timeframes 

• Average processing rimpEffom fiTSt :appeafaEice in, 
court u> conviction or release 

• Average emergency services response time 

• Percent of police complaints resulting in prosecution 

• Percent of Ministry of Interior arid provincial council 
policing goals met by Iraqi Police 

• Personnel and equipment fill status of Iraqi units in 
their home stations and deployed away from their 
home stations 

• Number of registered NGOs 

• Number of grants awarded to NGOs 


One of the key problems in the security sector (and the govemmeni sector in general) is creating demand for reforms. 
While w’e can build the capacity of specific units or functions- (e.g. human resource management), the senior leadership 
often lacks interest in implementing such refonns on a system-wide basis. By shifting the metrics to analyze prcxiess 
rather than capacuy, we can stimulate the senior leadership to meet those metrics. 
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(coniinuiid from page 7) 

security and counterinsurgency operations 
with economic assistance, development, 
capacity building, and other non-kinetic 
operations- 

• Bring Iraqi civilian and militar}’ leadeis of 
appropriate rank into MNF-I, Multi- 
National Ck^rps - Iraq, Multi-National 
Division - Baghdad, and U.S. Mission - 
Iraq headquarters to participate in planning 
and overseeing the execution of major civil- 
ian and militaiy’ undertakings. 

• Assign responsibility tor improving the 
capacity ol the Iraqi government to the U.S. 
ambassador, and provide him with the 
authority and resources needed to plan and 
coordinate all activities undertaken in this 
effort in conjunction with MNF-I. 

• Contiitue efforts to break up and reduce 
the military power of the Jaysh al Mahdi, 
and use the consequent weakening of 
Sadr’s political power to realign Iraqi poli- 
tics, particularly at the cabinet and parlia- 
mentary levels. 

• Encourage the Iraqi government to hold 
provincial elections toward the end of 2007 
on the basis of local districts rather than 
country-wide or regional lists. Complete 
local census information necessaiy for this 
approach to work. 

• Encourage the Iraqi government to develop 
a framework whereby localities, provinc-es, 
and regions can develop budget requests 
and proposals to be incorporated into the 
development of the Gol budget. Make this 
process transparent, so that all Iraqis know 
how much money is to be allocated to par- 
tiailar areas of projects, which will facilitate 
local efforts to hold officials accountable 
and reduce corruption. 


• Continue to work with the Go! to discour- 
age the formation of an autonomous region 
or any Sunni Arab area similar to the Kur- 
dish area. The Gol should emphasize the 
unity of Iraq and should not encourage the 
development of centers of power within 
the Arab population that rival the central 
government. 

Training Iraqi Security Forces. The United States 
has made enormous efforts over the pa.si three years 
to create an effective Iraqi Amw and police force in 
hopes of turning the conilict over to the Iraqis and 
withdrawing most American military forces rapidly. 
The achievements of this effort are impressive: start- 
ing from scratch, the United .Stales, Iraq, and coali- 
tion allies have trained and equipped more than 
134,000 soldiers in the Iraqi Army, most, of whom 
are now either involved in security operations in 
Baghdad and elsewhere or preparing to enter the 
fray. The Iraqi government, assi.sted by the coalition, 
has also fielded about 200,000 police of various 
sorts, although the quality and reliability of those 
forces is far lower than that of the Iraqi Army, and 
many will have to be re-vetted, and retrained before 
they can be used. The. hope of rapidly turning the 
problems of containing first the Sunni Arab insur- 
gency and then the growing sectarian violence over 
to such new and untried forces was overly optimistic. 
The presidents announced change of mission on 
January 10, 2007, has created a more realistic 
approach: U.S. forces, operating in conjunction with 
Iraqi Army and police as they are available, wll cre- 
ate security that the Iraqi forces (benefiting from 
having more time to vet, train, and equip their 
cadres) can then maintain. 

The haste to train Iraqi soldiers to take respon- 
sibility for establishing security (rather than main- 
taining security that had already been established) 
led to an early emphasis on creating light infantry 
forces without an inslitulional training, support, or 
administrative base. As a result, the Iraqi Army and, 
to a lesser extent, the Iraqi police forces remain 
heavily dependent on American logistics, planning, 
headquarters, communications, and transportation 
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assets. In truth, this situation is not unique to Iraq. 
The enormous advantages the United States has in 
these areas — particularly transportation, communi- 
caiions, and logistics — has led many American 
allies in Europe and around the world to rely on 
American resources for their combat forces' logisti- 
cal and communications infrastmcture. Iraq is not 
different in this regard from many American allies. 
The creation of an independent and self-sustaining 
Iraqi state nevertheless requires a much higher 
degree of indigenous support capability than Iraq 
now has. 

Although proposals have abounded for increas- 
ing the number of American soldiers embedded as 
trainers with the Iraqi forces — usually tied to the fal- 
lacious argument that embedding more trainers 
would permit the more rapid withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from combat— there is relatively little that can 
be done at this point to accelerate the training of 
Iraqi Army soldiers beyond what is already planned 
and underway This includes: 

• Maintaining the embedded trainers with 
Iraqi Army units, but not increasing their 
numbers dramatically 

• Partnering Iraqi Army and National Police 
units with American combat units dowm to 
the company level wherever possible 

• Planning and conducting combined opera- 
tions in which U.S. Forces work with Iraqi 
Army and National Police units 

• Rotating Iraqi Amty units through Baghdad 
from ail parts of the country to provide 
them with combat experience, demonstrate 
the nonsectarian nature of the Baghdad 
Security Plan, and prevent individual units 
from forming inappropriate bonds with 
local inhabitants by operating for too long 
in a single neighborhood 

There are a number of requirements for improv- 
ing the performance of the Iraqi Army and National 
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Police forces that have already been identified but 
that required continued and even increased 
emphasis in the face of challenges. These include: 

• Vetting the Iraqi National Police and 
the Ministry of Interior to eliminate indi- 
viduals and groups tied too closely to mili- 
tias and death squads (this process is 
underway) 

• Developing the bureaucratic efficiency, 
impartiality, and effectiveness of the Iraqi 
ministries of defense and interior (see rec- 
ommendations above lor improving the 
capacity of the Iraqi central government 
in general) 

• Helping the Iraqis equip their security 
forces with modern communications, trans- 
|X)riaUon, and especially armored assets nec- 
essary for conducting counterinsurgency 
and high-end peacekeeping operations. The 
United States can assist this process in 
several ways; 

o Through the ministerial capacity- 
huiiding programs described above 
:> Facilitating Go! purchases through the 
Foreign Military Sales (FMS) program, 
particularly if the U.S, government can 
provide waivers of various “buy Ameri- 
can” provisions in the FMS program (this 
process is underway) 

y Helping train Iraqi mechanics and tech- 
nicians so they can maintain equipment 
they receive or purchase 
:> Providing access to spare parts and essen- 
tial depot equipment 

• Helping the Iraqis develop a functioning 
general staff, corps and division headquar- 
ters and staffs, an effective independent 
training base, and the other institutional 
bases required to sustain any modern 
armed force 
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• Continuing to sen-^e as a guarantor of the 
professionalism and impartiality of the Iraqi 
Army and, when possible, the Iraqi 
National Police, through paruiership and 
presence in order to reassure Sunni Arabs 
that the Iraqi Security Forces (15F) will not 
become a genocide force and the Shiites 
that the ISF will not become a coup d’etat 
force in the hands of Sunni revanchists 

Although the United States is engaged today in 
every one of these activities and is pursuing ever)’ 
one of these goals, it has been unwilling to commit 
the resources to succeed in every area at once. The 
emphasis on getting Iraqi soldiers into the fight has 
led to delays in building the institutional, coru- 
mand-and-control, and logistics capabilities of the 
Iraqi Army and to unacceptable levels of militia infil- 
tration into the police and interior minislr)’. In the 
short term, the requirements of the Baghdad Secu- 
rity Plan will probably drive a continued emphasis 
on sustaining the fighting capacity of the ISF. but as 
that operation moves toward success, it will be 
important to transition resources to complete the 
process of establishing a self-sustaining ISF. 

Efforts already underway in Baghdad and beyond 
will likely result in a significant improvement in the 
Iraqi police, but it is important to note that the 
efforts to create an effective police force both in Iraq 
and in Afghanistan have been the weakest of all 
coalition efibns to establish indigenous forces. Nei- 
ther the United States nor NATO appears to have the 
capacity to train indigenous police forces rapidly 
and effectively, and this shortfall will be a serious 
problem in many future operations. It should be 
addressed within the framework of the alliance as a 
matter of priority. 

Mobilizing American Support. Of the many differ- 
ences between the current conflict and Vietnam, one 
of the most noticeable is that ver>' few Americans are 
directly involved in the con.Pict or feel connected to 
it, either positively or negatively. The fact that the 
U.S. military is an all-volunteer force has meant that 
only those who have chosen to join the colors and 


their families and friends — a veiy’ small percentage 
of the population — are engaged in the struggle. 
Hopes for American succe.ss in this war or future 
wars rest with the quality of the all-volunieer force, 
and although it is clear that the ground forces must 
be expanded, the voluntary nature of military ser\'- 
ice must also be retained. The United States should 
not return to conscription to support the wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Probably because of the voluntary nature of mili- 
XZTy service, the American people have demon- 
strated tremendous support for U.S. servicemen in 
Iraq, despite the wars growing unpopularity. The 
Bush administration has, nonetheless, be.en skw 
and timid in identifying ways in which the American 
public could support its soldiers and connect with 
the Iraqi people they are risking their lives to save. 
There are a number of easy ways to increase the 
involvement of the American people in this w’’ar, 
encouraging and supporting the troops and increas- 
ing the likelihood of success: 

• Creating a military Craigslisl-style site on 
w'hich units or PRTs could identify equip- 
ment and supplies that would help the local 
Iraqi people 

• Allowing American families to “sponsor a 
.soldier,” sending letters and care packages 
to soldiers and Marines in Iraq, and encour- 
aging sponsored soldiers to maintain public 
or private blogs as a way of communicating 
w'ith their spon,soring families 

• Allowing communities to spon-sor deployed 
units in a similar fashion on a larger scale, 
particularly communities that are not near 
military bases 

• As security pennits, encouraging the in^^'olve- 
ment of business leaders in the effort, offer- 
ing CEOs and other corpomte leaders more 
chances to visit the Green Zone and other 
secured areas and meet and interact with 
American forces in the theater 
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• Encouraging local communities, small 
foundations, and private charities to help 
veterans of the war, especially injured veter- 
ans (such programs could include college 
tuition programs for veterans' children or 
for veterans themselves and job placement 
programs for wounded soldiers, military 
spouses, and retired soldiers) 

• Removing legal obstacles to allow more 
young Iraqis to study at American colleges 
and universities 

• Allowing American groups to sponsor Iraqi 
children or towns to foster cultural inter- 
change and sympathy, because it is impor- 
tant to find eveiy way possible to allow the 
American people to see Iraqis as human 
beings with normal needs, desires, and fears 
who are in a desperate situation from which 
they need help to escape 

• Facilitating the appearance of Iraqi political 
leaders in American media outlets 

Some of the projects proposed above are already 
in place in one form or another and should be 
extended and expanded. Others would require 
changes in U.5. government policy or even, in some 
cases, legislation. Still others could be undertaken at 
once. This list is by no means complete. There are 
many ways to help the American people move 
beyond their sense of frustration about a w'ar that 
has not been going well for four years to a greater 
understanding of the stakes and the human realities 
that confront American soldiers and Iraqi cmlians in 
this vitally important mutual effort. 

Conclusion 

T he United States cannot afford to lose the war 
in Iraq, and victoiy is still within reach. Mis- 
takes made in the first few years of this conflict have 
not rendered success impossible any more than did 


errors in the first years of the U.S. Civil War or 
World War II. The plan now being e.Keculed by Gen- 
eral Peiraeus is a new approach to this conflict based 
on time-tested principles of counterinsurgency suit- 
ably adjusted for the conditions of sectarum conflict 
in Iraq, and it is already yielding promising early 
results. Establishing and maintaining security 
throughout Iraq is an essential precondition lor suc- 
cess and must receive lop priority until it has been 
accomplished. But as virtually every analyst, com- 
mander, politician, and commentator has noted, 
military operations cannot alone win this conflict. 
The United States and its allies have poured tens of 
billions of dollars into nonmilitaiy efforts, and the 
achievements have been impressive, Bm it is notv 
vital to adjasi to the new^ realities in Iraq and the 
new- military operations underw’ay 

In 2003 there was no Iraqi government, no Iraqi 
Army no Iraqi police, and an In.surgency was grow- 
ing in strength. Today there is an elected Iraqi 
government that is functioning, albeit imperfectly, 
There is a large Iraqi Army — significantly larger 
titan that of France or Briia'in — that has fought 
many battles for the sundvai of its young state. 
Essential services and infrastructure are at or above 
prewar levels and improving, despite the best 
efforts of the insurgents to destroy them. And there 
is growing evidence that Iraqi support for both 
insurgents and militias is waning. The success in 
Iraq the United States needs is approaching, even if 
it is not arriving as rapidly as ever>mne would like. 
Now is the time to redouble and improve our 
efforts in the nonmilitary realm, just as we have 
devoted more resources and developed a new strat- 
egy to achieve security. 

Most of the money needed for this effort will 
come from Iraq and private investment. But the 
money is only of value if it is used in accord with a 
coherent and skillfully designed strategic program. 
The proposals outlined in this report, like those 
described in the IPGs phase I report, are not 
intended to be such a program, but to fonn the basis 
for a coherent strategic approach by those who best 
understand the real challenges and solutions to the 
problems in Iraq. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. MEEHAN 

Mr. Meehan. According to DOD, improving the proficiency of all Iraqi military 
and police units is accomplished primarily through the efforts of Military Transition 
Teams. These MiTTS, composed of 6,000 advisors in more than 480 teams, are em- 
bedded at all levels of Iraqi units in all major subordinate commands. A wide vari- 
ety of transition teams are advising the ISF in a variety of venues. In its first as- 
sessment of transition teams done in 2006, the Center for Army Lessons Learned 
(CALL) said that advising the Iraqi Forces is one of the toughest jobs in the mili- 
tary. Transition teams typically operate far from secure forward operating bases and 
may have poor communication with other coalition units, limited sanitation and un- 
certain force protection. The Iraq Study Group (ISG) Report raised the issue of 
whether the military is putting the most qualified soldiers and leaders on transition 
teams and whether the career incentives that the military has in place to attract 
and retain qualified advisors are sufficient. The ISG recommended that “the most 
highly qualified U.S. officers and military personnel should be assigned to the 
imbedded teams, and American teams should be present with Iraqi units down to 
the company level. The U.S. should establish suitable career-enhancing incentives 
for these officers and personnel.” Based on your research and experience, what steps 
do you believe the Congress or the military could take to strengthen and improve 
these unconventional forces in terms of their: qualifications, leadership, selection, 
and training? 

Dr. CORDESMAN. [The witness did not respond in a timely manner.] 

Mr. Meehan. According to the 2006 CALL study, advisor teams operate under 
multiple chains of command simultaneously causing confusion of roles and author- 
ity, when they should have a clear unambiguous chain of command. Advisor teams 
are administratively controlled by the Iraq Assistance Group. They have a command 
relationship from their next higher level team. They support their Iraqi counterpart 
which is operationally controlled by the next higher level Iraqi formation or by the 
local coalition unit. The advisor team is operationally controlled by the coalition 
force in whose battle space they reside. Based on your research and experience, 
what steps do you believe either the Congress or the military could take to strength- 
en and improve these unconventional forces in terms of these command and control 
issues? 

Dr. CORDESMAN. [The witness did not respond in a timely manner.] 

Mr. Meehan. In a December 2006 HAS!? Hearing on Military Transition Teams 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, the question of how effectiveness of transition teams is 
measured was raised; DGD’s witnesses were not able to fully answer the question. 
While they agreed that the proficiency of the Iraqi Army unit a transition team is 
partnered with should be an indicator, they were not able to offer any definitive set 
of effectiveness measures. A MiTT leader who returned from Iraq in March 2007 
said that the measure of success for an advisor team is proportional to the chal- 
lenges of the unit they partner with and how that unit develops during the tenure 
of that team. He said that the Transition Readiness Assessment (TRA) are not a 
useful tool for measuring success. He stated that TRAs really reflect a shortsighted 
view that is useful only in gauging dependency on coalition forces. What do you be- 
lieve would be good measures of effectiveness for both the ISF and the U.S. advisor 
teams supporting them? 

Dr. CORDESMAN. [The witness did not respond in a timely manner.] 

Mr. Meehan. Please provide a copy of part two of your report on the strategy for 
Iraq after its completion. 

Dr. Kagan. Phase H of the IPG Report has been sent under separate cover to the 
committee. [The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on page 125.] 

Mr. Meehan. According to DOD, improving the proficiency of all Iraqi military 
and police units is accomplished primarily through the efforts of Military Transition 
Teams. These MiTTs, composed of 6,000 advisors in more than 480 teams, are em- 
bedded at all levels of Iraqi units in all major subordinate commands. A wide vari- 
ety of transition teams are advising the ISF in a variety of venues. In its first as- 
sessment of transition teams done in 2006, the Center for Army Lessons Learned 
(CALL) said that advising the Iraqi Forces is one of the toughest jobs in the mili- 
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tary. Transition teams typically operate far from secure forward operating bases and 
may have poor communication with other coalition units, limited sanitation and un- 
certain force protection. The Iraq Study Group (ISG) Report raised the issue of 
whether the military is putting the most qualified soldiers and leaders on transition 
teams and whether the career incentives that the military has in place to attract 
and retain qualified advisors are sufficient. The ISG recommended that “the most 
highly qualified U.S. officers and military personnel should be assigned to the 
imbedded teams, and American teams should be present with Iraqi units down to 
the company level. The U.S. should establish suitable career-enhancing incentives 
for these officers and personnel.” Based on your research and experience, what steps 
do you believe the Congress or the military could take to strengthen and improve 
these unconventional forces in terms of their: qualifications, leadership, selection, 
and training? 

Dr. Kagan. Based on my recent trips to Iraq (in early April and early May 2007), 
I believe that many of these concerns have already been addressed or are in the 
process of being addressed. The command in Iraq, particularly MNSTC-I, which has 
responsibility for these issues, is acutely aware of the importance of fielding teams 
of excellent officers with combat experience. The major problem is that officers at 
the ranks required, especially 0-5 and 0-6, with the desired expertise and skill sets 
are a scarce commodity in the Army, and they are needed as badly in the combat 
forces engaged in providing security to the population as in the MiTT teams. I be- 
lieve that the Army as an institution and the commands in Iraq are balancing the 
requirement between fielding good MiTT teams and maintaining qualified personnel 
in the fighting BCTs appropriately. Given the importance of establishing security 
and the rapidly improving quality of the Iraqi Army, I would not recommend taking 
steps to improve or expand MiTT teams that would harm the Army’s ability to field 
the necessary number of capable BCTs. I would take issue with the notion that 
MiTT teams are the only or even the best way to improve the capacity of the Iraqi 
Army at this point, moreover. MiTTs are extremely important, but the partnership 
between American Army and Marine units and Iraqi Army and Police units is at 
least as important. This partnership is growing in importance, moreover, as the 
Iraqi Army units are advancing in capacity and capability, and as our focus shifts 
appropriately to identifying and weeding out sectarian actors within the security 
forces, something that MiTTs are ill-equipped to do, but that partnered units do on 
a regular basis. This discussion does argue strongly for an expansion of the ground 
forces as rapidly as possible, and for the desirability of maintaining a reserve of offi- 
cers at all ranks who can be used to fill out unexpected requirements like MiTT 
teams, rather than attempting to maintain a lean force with just enough personnel 
to man it. 

Mr. Meehan. According to the 2006 CALL study, advisor teams operate under 
multiple chains of command simultaneously causing confusion of roles and author- 
ity, when they should have a clear unambiguous chain of command. Advisor teams 
are administratively controlled by the Iraq Assistance Group. They have a command 
relationship from their next higher level team. They support their Iraqi counterpart 
which is operationally controlled by the next higher level Iraqi formation or by the 
local coalition unit. The advisor team is operationally controlled by the coalition 
force in whose battle space they reside. Based on your research and experience, 
what steps do you believe either the Congress or the military could take to strength- 
en and improve these unconventional forces in terms of these command and control 
issues? 

Dr. Kagan. Based on my recent visits and research, I believe that the problems 
identified in this question have been resolved as much as they can be. Iraq is a sov- 
ereign state with a chain of command of its own, a fact that is both inevitable and 
desirable. The MiTT teams, as I understand it, have now been placed under the au- 
thority of the BCT commanders in whose AORs they operate, thus greatly reducing 
the administrative confusion the committee rightly addresses here. This changed re- 
lationship has helped to ensure much greater coordination between the MiTT teams, 
the Iraqi units they advise, and the U.S. forces with which they are partnered. I 
observed a great deal of close coordination and solid partnership in all of the units 
I visited. I do not believe that further intervention is warranted in this area. 

Mr. Meehan. In a December 2006 HASC Hearing on Military Transition Teams 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, the question of how effectiveness of transition teams is 
measured was raised; DOD’s witnesses were not able to fully answer the question. 
While they agreed that the proficiency of the Iraqi Army unit a transition team is 
partnered with should be an indicator, they were not able to offer any definitive set 
of effectiveness measures. A MiTT leader who returned from Iraq in March 2007 
said that the measure of success for an advisor team is proportional to the chal- 
lenges of the unit they partner with and how that unit develops during the tenure 
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of that team. He said that the Transition Readiness Assessment (TRA) are not a 
useful tool for measuring success. He stated that TRAs really reflect a shortsighted 
view that is useful only in gauging dependency on coalition forces. 

Dr. Kagan. Measuring the effectiveness of transition teams is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. Metrics that focus on the number of “trained and ready” units or the number 
of units “operating independently” are nearly meaningless. Tens of thousands of 
Iraqi soldiers and police are actively fighting the insurgents, both Sunni and Shi’a, 
across Iraq today. They are in various states of readiness and capability and would 
no doubt produce an intriguing mosaic of metrics. What matters is that they are 
fighting and dying against our common enemy, and that is, at the end of the day, 
one of two key immeasurable “metrics” that matter. The other is at least as impor- 
tant but can be even more difficult to measure numerically — the degree of sectarian 
infiltration of the Iraqi units. Anecdotally (and I observed a number of units in 
many parts of the country during my two trips there), Iraqi Army units are func- 
tioning professionally, competently, and in a reasonably non-sectarian fashion. Cer- 
tain Iraqi National Police units are also functioning in this way, but others have 
been infiltrated by sectarian actors. These units can be harmful when they are 
placed in positions that allow them to pursue their sectarian agendas. 

There is, therefore, an important tension in our efforts to improve the capacity 
of the Iraqi Security Forces across the board. Simply improving the capacity of sec- 
tarian units will hinder, not help, our efforts to stabilize Iraq and create a state that 
can survive our withdrawal over the long term. Some MiTT and NPTT teams that 
I observed are focused too heavily on simply building capacity. They must focus 
heavily as well on observing, identifying, and stopping sectarian behavior, reporting 
(with detailed evidence packets) sectarian behavior to their commanders and to the 
Iraqi commands, and pressing for units pursuing sectarian agendas to cease such 
activities or be removed and even disbanded if they persist. I have observed a num- 
ber of U.S. units doing precisely these things to very good effect. They can restrain 
sectarian behavior, however, only by operating alongside the Iraqi units. MiTT and 
NPTT teams have a much harder time even recognizing sectarian behavior because 
they have much less opportunity to develop their own understanding of the neigh- 
borhood and the situation independent of the information they receive from Iraqi 
units. Improving the quality of the ISF overall will not come from an intensive focus 
on MiTT and NPTT teams. It requires the close integration of their efforts with 
those of coalition forces partnered with Iraqi units and operating together with them 
against insurgents, terrorists, and militias. Only in this way, finally, will we be able 
to gain an understanding of the real effects that ISF units are having on the 
ground — the ultimate measure of their effectiveness. 

Mr. Meehan. According to DOD, improving the proficiency of all Iraqi military 
and police units is accomplished primarily through the efforts of Military Transition 
Teams. These MiTTs, composed of 6,000 advisors in more than 480 teams, are em- 
bedded at all levels of Iraqi units in all major subordinate commands. A wide vari- 
ety of transition teams are advising the ISF in a variety of venues. In its first as- 
sessment of transition teams done in 2006, the Center for Army Lessons Learned 
(CALL) said that advising the Iraqi Forces is one of the toughest jobs in the mili- 
tary. Transition teams typically operate far from secure forward operating bases and 
may have poor communication with other coalition units, limited sanitation and un- 
certain force protection. The Iraq Study Group (ISG) Report raised the issue of 
whether the military is putting the most qualified soldiers and leaders on transition 
teams and whether the career incentives that the military has in place to attract 
and retain qualified advisors are sufficient. The ISG recommended that “the most 
highly qualified U.S. officers and military personnel should be assigned to the 
imbedded teams, and American teams should be present with Iraqi units down to 
the company level. The U.S. should establish suitable career-enhancing incentives 
for these officers and personnel.” Based on your research and experience, what steps 
do you believe the Congress or the military could take to strengthen and improve 
these unconventional forces in terms of their: qualifications, leadership, selection, 
and training? 

Ms. Oliker. There is, indeed significant concern regarding the training and qual- 
ity of personnel chosen to embed with Iraqi security forces. I would divide the prob- 
lem into two categories. First is the question of embedding military personnel with 
civilian police units. As I noted in my testimony, because of the differences between 
military and civilian goals and methods, this creates fundamental problems in the 
development of Iraq’s police capacity — which is crucial to both today’s ongoing con- 
flict and, in the event of eventual stabilization, to the institutions that a future 
peaceful Iraq inherits. In regard to the military personnel who are embedded, my 
understanding is that the U.S. armed forces have improved training and sought to 
improve incentives for U.S. personnel being prepared for the embedding mission. 
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but more could certainly be done. The integration of personnel who have served as 
embedded advisors into the development of the training program is a key compo- 
nent. The focus on stability operations and policing type tactics and approaches is 
also crucial — the Iraqi forces that U.S. forces are advising must work among the 
Iraqi population and gain their trust, the U.S. forces should be in a position to help 
them do that. For that they need to understand the mechanisms of operating under 
circumstances in which the population may be hostile, but must be protected none- 
theless. Selection is another issue. Identifying the best people is far easier than con- 
vincing them to take part in a job that is dangerous, lengthy, and may not be re- 
warded with promotion. Ensuring that the opportunities for promotion are there can 
be helpful, but the experience of Vietnam, where many former advisors found that 
they were not given the opportunities they had been promised, is telling. The U.S. 
military will have to follow through. Of course, insofar as future missions are likely 
to have as a component the building of security forces in post-conflict and conflict 
countries may indicate that this is a new area of specialization for the armed forces. 
It is worth considering whether it should be treated as such. 

Mr. Meehan. According to the 2006 CALL study, advisor teams operate under 
multiple chains of command simultaneously causing confusion of roles and author- 
ity, when they should have a clear unambiguous chain of command. Advisor teams 
are administratively controlled by the Iraq Assistance Group. They have a command 
relationship from their next higher level team. They support their Iraqi counterpart 
which is operationally controlled by the next higher level Iraqi formation or by the 
local coalition unit. The advisor team is operationally controlled by the coalition 
force in whose battle space they reside. Based on your research and experience, 
what steps do you believe either the Congress or the military could take to strength- 
en and improve these unconventional forces in terms of these command and control 
issues? 

Ms. Oliker. I think that the Command and Control component is important, and 
should be streamlined to the extent possible. That said, ensuring appropriate ac- 
countability and transparency is no less important. A thorough review of C2 systems 
and accountability requirements might be called for to rationalize the process. 

Mr. Meehan. In a December 2006 HASC Hearing on Military Transition Teams 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, the question of how effectiveness of transition teams is 
measured was raised; DOD’s witnesses were not able to fully answer the question. 
While they agreed that the proficiency of the Iraqi Army unit a transition team is 
partnered with should be an indicator, they were not able to offer any definitive set 
of effectiveness measures. A MiTT leader who returned from Iraq in March 2007 
said that the measure of success for an advisor team is proportional to the chal- 
lenges of the unit they partner with and how that unit develops during the tenure 
of that team. He said that the Transition Readiness Assessment (TRA) are not a 
useful tool for measuring success. He stated that TRAs really reflect a shortsighted 
view that is useful only in gauging dependency on coalition forces. What do you be- 
lieve would be good measures of effectiveness for both the ISF and the U.S. advisor 
teams supporting them? 

Ms. Oliker. The measures of success depend on what goals are to be attained. 
If the goal is simply to improve Iraqi security forces, then the measure of success 
is the difference in their capability, in any given area, from the time training begins 
to the time it ends. That, however, does not bring us closer to the goal of having 
Iraqi forces that are capable of carrying out specific tasks, such as ensuring the se- 
curity of a community or a region, being able to apprehend and interrogate pris- 
oners without violating human rights, be trusted by the public sufficiently that they 
are provided with tips and other intelligence, and be able to carry out operations 
of various sorts independently (to name just a handful). Their dependence, or lack 
thereof, on coalition forces is also a very important indicator, and should not be dis- 
missed. It is true that overall assessments like the TRAs seek to condense scores 
and capabilities in a number of areas such as these into a single assessment. This 
is, indeed, not as informative as it could be and it is important to be able to under- 
stand the components that go into that score, so as to assess whether or not the 
right things are being measured, and whether the weights assigned to them in pre- 
paring the overall score are appropriate. The true measures will be a variety of 
qualitative and quantitative indicators that measure the Iraqi forces’ capacity to 
carry out the key tasks called for by their job description (which will vary based 
on whether they are local police, national police, or various units of the Iraqi mili- 
tary), their capacity to gain the trust of the community, their loyalty, their absentee 
rates, their desertion rates, their death rates, their recruitment rates and vetting 
procedures, their deployability (if relevant), the numbers of tips that they receive, 
the rates and forms of violence in the areas they are responsible for, and what hap- 
pens when abuses are reported. Evaluations of U.S. trainers are somewhat trickier. 
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but two key factors should be considered. The first is their ability to improve the 
performance of the Iraqis they work with, bringing them closer to independent ca- 
pacity. The second is their ability to recognize when efforts aren’t working or could 
be improved and to find ways to adjust them to make them more effective. 
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